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A REPUTED PICTURE BY HOGARTH. 

There was sold at Christie’s on Friday, Nov. 28, 
@ remarkable and interesting oi!-painting—remark- 
able as an illustration of eighteenth-century Lon- 
don, and interesting from the fact that it has been 
long attributed to the brush of William Hogarth, 
and is, indeed, quite good enough to be a fine 
example of that master. It will probably not 
remain long with its present possessor, Mr. Graves 
of Pall Mall, and I therefore take the opportunity 
offered me of giving a brief description of it in 
these pages. The scene represented is Covent 
Garden Market. Facing the spectator, to the left 
(I am anxious to avoid involving myself in the 
controversy that has heen lately raging in 
“NN. & Q.”), is St. Paul’s Church ; to the right are 
& house* corresponding to the building now known 
as Evans’s Grand Hotel, and the Piazza. In the 
centre stands the old column and dial, taken down 
in 1790. Round this are grouped the principal 


* T subjoin a few dates respecting this house. It was 
built for a naval hero, Ruzsell, Earl of Orford, who died 
there in 1727. it was subsequently occupied by Lord 
Archer, d. 1768, and by Mr. West, d.1772. In January, 
1774, it was opened by David Lowe asa familv hotel. In 
1785 it was still “ Lowe's Hotel.” When Mr. Richardson 

ibed the picture it was the “Grand Hotel.” 
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personages. In front of it, with a quantity of 
vegetable baskets before her and at her side, is a 
very handsome woman, famous in those days as 
“the Duchess.” She had numerous admirers, 
among whom was the profligate Duke of Wharton. 
Near her, to the left, are three female figures. One 
is Catherine, Lady Archer, who lived in the above 
| house, and her servant, a buxom young woman in a 
quilted petticoat, who carries a basket of purchases, 
and has others in her apron. Between these is a 
censorious-looking female in a hood, whose pre- 
sence is not explained. Lady Archer, who wears 
® costuine not unlike that of “Frances, Lady 
3yron,” in the younger Faber’s mezzotint of 1736, 
appears to be directing the attention of her servant 
to the performances of a man with a lofty pile of 
empty cherry-sieves on his head who is seen in 
the left background. This was one Geerge Car- 
penter, a well-known notoriety of the locality. 
He gained his livelihood by taking empty fruit 
baskets to the water side for the market gardeners ; 
and hy long practice had become so skilful in this 
art that he could shake off any given number from 
the pile he carried. This he 
doing, to the perturbation of a soberly-clad gentle- 
| man (said to be Crow, collector of tolls for the 
| market), and another person who appears to 
be starting aside from the falling baskets. 
In the left corner are an old céuple named 
| Blake; the lady, with a pipe in her mouth, 
is frying sausages over a fire in a pan. In the 
right-hand corner, and walking towards us, is a 
| good-looking ecclesiastic, in his cassock and bands, 
not unlike the “Counsellor Silvertongue” of 
* Marriage 4 la Mode.” He appears to be about to 
give alms to an old man, who solicits them with 
outstretched hat. This clergyman has been assumed 
to be Dr. Craddock, Rector of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, and the beggar was one whose daily station 
was in front of the Piazza. Other undescribed 
figures are a seller of rice-milk, who forms the 
centre of a group behind Dr. Craddock (?), and 
another group, who are listening to the perform- 
ances of a pair of ballad-singers who have taken 
| up their station on the column steps. A man 
with a pipe is paying unwelcome addresses to what 
|} may be a basket-woman in front of the Piazza, 
and a porter sits smoking on the column steps, at 
the back of the singers. There are numerous other 
figures in the background, which require no further 
description. The size of the painting is 4 ft. 9 in. 
by 3 ft. 

Two questions arise with regard to this interest- 
ing picture— Who painted it? and, To what date 
should it be assigned? Its latest possessor, Mrs, 
Richardson, of Bruton Street, attributed it to 
Hogarth ; and it appears to be identical with a 
picture described in vol. iii. of Nichols's Genuine 
Works of Hogarth, which then (1817) was in the 

| possession of Mr. Richardson, the proprietor of 


is represented as 





“ 
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Richardson’s Hotel, Covent Garden. Mr. Richard- 
son, indeed, supplied the description of the picture 
to Nichols, and it is from this description, cor- 
rected by the picture itself, that the foregoing 
account is chiefly derived. As to most of the 
personages depicted, Mr. Richardson’s opinion 
may, I think, be regarded as final. He had re- 
sided many years in Covent Garden; he was 
regarded as an “ old inhabitant”; and he would be 
likely to be accurately informed as to its noto- 
rieties. It is not stated that he regarded the 

icture as Hogarth’s, and it has certainly not 
Hogarth’s especial characteristics. Who, then, was 
the painter? Nichols suggests that it may have 
been Herbert Pugh, a dissolute artist who lived 
at one time in the Piazzas, and who is said to have 
occasionally imitated Hogarth. This suggestion is 
at once disposed of by the fact that, according 
to Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, Pugh only came to London in 1758, whereas 
Lady Archer died in 1754,* and Dr. Craddock had 
ceased to be Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
in 1756. From the catalogues of the Society of 
Artists, it appears that Pugh exhibited “ A large 
view of Covent Garden” in 1771, and “ A Morning 
Visit to Covent Garden” in 1775; but neither of 
these, as the afore-going dates prove, could have 
been the present picture, of which the costume is 
that of 1735-40. Mr. Graves is inclined to attri- 
bute it to the elder Nollekens, who came to this 
country from the Continent in 1733, and died in 
1748, and who, as a pupil of Tillemans and a copyist 
of Watteau and Pannini, might well have produced 
a work having the peculiarly foreign characteristics 
of this one. But here again we are met by a 
chronological difficulty. Dr. Craddock, if the 
divine indeed be he, was not appointed to Covent 
Garden until the end of 1754, when he replaced 
a Mr. Tattersall. In 1756 he was made first chap- 
lain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
Oct., 1757, Bishop of Kilmore. This would date 
the picture between the end of 1754 and 1756. 
Unfortunately, at this period Lady Archer had been 
dead some months. I am nevertheless inclined 
to believe that the lady is Lady Archer, and that 
the divine is not Dr. Craddock. I date it, there- 
fore, before July 19, 1754, when she died. It is 
true that she had only been Lady Archer since 


* The following particulars respecting the Archer 
family are taken from the Gentleman's Magazine :— 

1747. Thomas Archer of Umberslade, in Warwick, 
made a baron, with title of Lord Archer (July). 

1750. Right Hon. Thomas, Lord Archer, made Cus. 
Rot. of Flint (March). 

1754, Right Hon. Lady Archer died (July 19). 

1768, Right Hon, Thomas, Lord Archer, died (Oct. 17). 

[See also ante, pp. 189, 214, 235. The query concern- 
ing the London residence of the first Lord Archer, erro- 
neously inquired for as the “ last,” has as yet only elicited 
information as to his residence at the time of his death 
(1768), viz. Grosvenor Square. } 





1747 (vide foot-note), but she would be spoken of 
by her last title even if she had been painted 
while plain Mrs, Archer of Umberslade. How 
much earlier than July 19, 1754, the picture was 
painted can, however, only be determined by 
ascertaining the exact period during which Mr, 
Archer of Umberslade, afterwards. Lord Archer, 
lived in the house in Covent Garden now known 
as Evans's Hotel. But this is a piece of infor- 
mation which I have failed to obtain, although 
some reader of “N. & Q.” may be able to supply 
it. Without this knowledge, however, the picture 
cannot be satisfactorily assigned to “Old Nolle- 
kens,” who, as we have seen, died in 1748. Mean- 
while, it is to be hoped that it will be speedily 
secured for some public collection. 
Avstix Dossoy. 





THE HISTORY OF A RARE BOOK. 


M. Achille Chéreau, librarian of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris, has recently published an in- 
teresting lecture, delivered before the Academy of 
Medicine on July 15 ult. It is entitled His- 
toire dun Livre: Michel Servet et la Circulation 
Pulmonaire, Paris, 1879. A description of the 
rare book, of which M. Chéreau gives the history 
in the first part of his pamphlet, may be inte- 
resting to some of the bibliographical readers of 
“N. & Q.” The title of the work, without name 
or place of pane consists of seven lines, the 
seventh line being “structo,” the last two syllables 
of the last word :— 

“Christianismi Restitutio. Totius ecclesiw aposto- 
lic est ad sua limina vocatio, in integrum restituta 
cognitione Dei, fidei Christi, justificationis nostre, rege- 
nerationis baptismi, et caenz domini manducationis. 
Restitutio denique nobis regno ceelesti Babylonis impiz 
captivitate soluta, et Antichristo cum suis penitus de- 
structo. 

[A line of Hebrew. } 
kai iyévero wéXtpoc ty ry obpar@.” 

It is an octavo volume. The proemium, which 
consists of twenty-eight lines, exclusive of the 
catchword, commences on p. 5, verso of title-page. 
The first page of the text contains thirty lines, the 
full pages thirty-three lines. It finishes on p. 734, 
which has twenty-one lines, and three letters 
M. 8. V., with the date 1553. There is a page 
of errata, containing fifteen lines. The initials 
M. 8. V. are those of the author’s names, Michael 
Servetus Villanovanus. His real names were 
Michael Servetus, but during the latter part of 
his life he assumed the name Villanovanus 
(from Vilianueva, in Aragon, where he was born), 
and sometimes he called himself Reves. 

For writing this work, the contents of which have 
nothing to do with this note, Servetus was burned 
alive on some rising ground, called Le Champel, 
outside the town of Geneva, on Oct. 27, 1553, a 
victim to the relentless personal hatred of Calvin. 
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Marrinus of Basle had, in the first instance, 
been requested to publish the book ; but, on his 
refusal, Servetus persuaded Balthasar Arnoullet of 
Vienne in Dauphiné to undertake the dangerous 
task. A small house was hired in the outskirts 
of the town, and a press was set up, in which 
1,000 copies were printed by Arnoullet’s manager 
William Geroult.* 

Very few copies are known to exist. One is in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna. It was presented 
to the Emperor Joseph II. by Count Samuel 
Peleki of Szek, who received in return a magni- 
ficent diamond. The volume had formerly been 
the property of Markos Szent Ivanayi, a Tran- 
sylvanian gentleman, who gave it to a dissenting 
congregation at Claudiopolis, and they, in return 
for some favour, presented it to Count Peleki of 
Szek. This copy measures 8'8in.x69in. The 
National Library at Paris likewise has a copy. It 
is much smaller than the one at Vienna, and 
measures 6°4 in. x 4°3in., but it has an interesting 
history attached to it. It belonged, in fact, to 
Germain Colladon, the advocate employed by 
Nicholas de la Fontaine (Calvin not wishing to 
appear in the case), to prosecute Servetus before 
the council at Geneva. On some blank leaves at 
the end of the volume is an index of the most 
compromising passages, signed by Colladon in his 
own writing, and in the body of the work these 
passages are underlined or referred to in marginal 
notes, probably by Calvin. In some parts of the 
book (pp. 142-152, 494-500) there are brown 
marks about the size of a fourpenny piece, and 
MM. Chéreau and Flourenst believe these marks 
to be caused by scorching, and suppose this copy 
to have been saved from the five bales burnt at 
Vienne on June 17, 1553, or else to be the identical 
copy placed on the fatal pile with Servetus. This 
volume, which is supposed to have come from the 
library of the Landgrave of Kur Hesse, belonged 
to Dr. R. Mead (the princely Mead), who ex- 
changed it with M. de Boze for a series of medals. 
After his death it came into the possession of the 
Président de Cotte, who sold it to M. Gaignat, the 
famous collector. The Duke de la Valliére pur- 
chased it from M. Gaignat for 3,180 livres, and on 
the duke’s death it was purchased for 4,120 livres 
Tournois for the National Library, in which it is 
now considered to be one of the most precious of 
its bibliographical treasures, and is exhibited in 
& glass case in the Mazarine Gallery. A third 
copy of this famous work has been recently dis- 
covered at Edinburgh, in the University Library, 
to which it was presented in 1695 by Lord George 
Douglas, son of the Duke of Queensberry. It is 
unfortunately incomplete. The title and first 

* Brunet and To!lin say 800 copies, but Dr. Willis and 
Madame Dardier give the number as 1,000. 

t Histoire dela Découverte de la Circulation du Sang. 
Paris, 1854, second edition. 





sixteen pages are wanting. The proemium and 
following pages are reproduced in MS., apparently 
in the handwriting of the sixteenth century, but 
the title has not been inserted. The discovery of 
this inestimable treasure is due to the inquiries of 
the late learned Dr. R. Willis. The measurements 
are 64 in. x 4°7 in. 

Dr. Mead had intended to reprint and publish 
the work, but at the instance of Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, he was persuaded to abandon 
the undertaking when he had completed 252 pages. 
One single copy was printed of the work in this 
incomplete state, and forms two quarto volumes, 
which were sold at the Duke of Valliére’s auction 
fur 1,700 francs. Another edition, with a very 
limited impression, was published in 1791 at 
Nuremberg, and copies of it are sometimes mis- 
taken for those of the original edition; but 
although in the two editions the contents of each 
page and the number of pages are the same they 
are very easily distinguished. Besides the dif- 
ference of type and paper, the number of lines in 
the page differs in the two editions. The Nurem- 
berg copies have thirty-six lines to the page, while 
those printed at Vienne have only thirty-three 
lines. There is a copy of the Nuremberg edition 
in the British Museum, a...) alae F. G. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


The earlier volumes of the Archeologia, and the 
Transactions of many of ourarchitectural, historical, 
and archeological societies, contain information 
concerning baptismal fonts, and there is more than 
one book devoted to the subject, but an exhaustive 
work on them is much wanted, There are many 
reasons why fonts are an object of interest. Their 
antiquarian importance, from more than one point 
of view, is so obvious that it need not be dwelt 
upon here. The sentiments that they awaken in 
most Christian hearts give these vessels, that have 
held the baptismal water for so many generations 
of men and women now at rest with God, a solemn 
interest, which to some of us far surpasses their 
importance as mere monuments of history. Many 
of the old ones are works of rare beauty, but few 
of them lack a certain grace and comeliness. 

“ But call it what and place it where you will, 

Let it be made indifferently, 
Of uny form or matter,” 
the old parish font stirs the imagination with a long 
train of pleasant memories. Is it not within the 
limits of probability that some one with the requi- 
site time and knowledge may be found to gratify 
us by publishing a descriptive account, not of a 
few fonts here and there, but of all the old ones 
that remain in England? There are sundry good 
books on bells, and more are,.we understand, in 
process of formation. Fonts are at least as inte- 
resting, and, to one who understands his work, far 
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easier to describe. If arranged alphabetically under 
counties, and each shire published separately, the 
book would probably have a remunerative sale. Such 
a work as is here proposed should be »ccompanied 


by a full account of the baptismal rites of our fore- 
fathers, and of the customs and folk-lore attendant 
thereon. To do this effectively would require a 


very diverse kind of learning from that which 
would be needed for giving an account of the fonts 
themselves. There are, however, men in England 
who are well qualified for both tasks, and it is by 
no means a necessity that the two labours should 
be undertaken by the same person. 

Almost all the old fonts that have come down 
tous are made of stone, but there are a few ex- 
ceptions. Lead fonts exist. They must always 
have been uncommon ; and as lead is a valuable 
metal and easily melted, we may assume that but 
few of those that were once to be found are now 
in existence. 

I have, from time to time, made notes of such 
leaden fonts as I have met with in my reading, 
and as my memoranda may be of use to future 
inquirers I forward them to you. It must be 
understood that this does not pretend to be a 
perfect catalogue, but only a list of such as I have 
become acquainted with. 


Ashover, Derbyshire.—A stone font, ornamented with 
figures of the apostles in lead.—Archaologia, x. 187 ; 
Journal of Arch. Inst., vi, 163. 

Barnetby-le-Wold, Lincolnshire.—Circular, late Nor- 
man, “adorned externally with three bands of scroll- 
work, cast in relief.” It had long been disused, and was 
found by the present vicar, the Rev. B. Street, used as a 
vessel for containing lime-wash. An account of it, with 
an engraving, appears in Rep. and Pap. of Ass. Arch. 
Soe., 1858, p. 248. 

Brookland, Kent.—Norman, ornamented with signs of 
the zodiac. Paper, illustrated by engraving, in Journal 
of Arch. Inst., vi. 159. 

Brundal, Norfolk.—Journal of Arch. Inst., vi. 163. 

Childrey, Berkshire.— /bid. 

Chirton, Wiltshire.— Jbid. 

Clewer, Berk>hire.— /bid. 

Clifton, Oxfordshire. —Jhid. 

Climbridge, Gloucestershire. —Dated 1640. Zbid., 162. 

Dorchester, Oxfordshire.—“‘ The leaden font is amall, 
and set on a large shaft of stone.”—Richard Gough, in 
Archeologia, x. 187, 

Edburton, Sussex.— Journal of Arch. Inst., vi. 163. 

Frampton-on Severn, Gloucestershire.—Of the twelfth 
century. It “stands against the north-west pillar in 
the church, and is in tolerable preservation, but covered 
with coats of blue and yellow paint. The bowl is half an 
inch in thickness and two feet three inches in diameter 
by one foot three inches in depth.”—Paper, with en- 
graving, in Journal of Arch@olog. Ass., ii, 184. 

Lianceut, Gloucestershire.—Circular, Norman. En- 
graving in Archa@ologia, xxix. 24. 

Parham, Sursex.—Journal of Arch, Inst., vi. 163. 

Pitcombe, Somersetshire.—/bid. 

Plumstead, Great, Norfolk.—Jbid. 

Siston, Gloucestershire.— /bid., 162. 

Tidenham. Glouce-tershire.—Circular, Norman. En- 
graving in Archaologia, xxix. 24. 

Woelmsford, Northamptonshire.—faid to be of lead in 





Archeologia, x. 187, but the statement contradicted in 
Journal of Arch. Inst., vi. 163. 

Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey.—Journal of Arch. Inst, 
vi. 162. 

Warborough, Oxfordshire.—Jhid., 163. 

Warcham, Dorsetshire,—Archaologia, x. 187, quoting 
Hutchins, i. 34. 

Wittenham, Long, Berkshire.—‘ Circular, standing on 
a massive stone base ; it is of transition Norman character, 
almost E:rly English, ornamented with small circles of 
foliage, and with a row of smull figures under pointed 
arches.”—Paper signed J. H. P., accompanied by en- 
graving, in Journal of Arch IJnst., ii. 135. 

Wolstane, Berkshire.—Jbid., vi. 163; vii. 317. 

In the Museum at Rouen three leaden fonts are 
preserved, of the eleventh, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries respectively. Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
* A Mipsummer Nicuat’s Dream,” 111. 2.— 
“ Puck. Or russed-pated choughe.” 

This has been altered to “ russet-patted.” Down 
in Wiltshire I lately found that the term “ chough” 
was applied neither to the common crow nor to the 
jackdaw, but to the “Cornish chough,” the bird 
generally supposed to be referred to by Shake- 
speare. To myself it seemed that his large and 
large-based bill fully justified his epithet, it being, 
like the nose on the face, the most noticeable part 
of the head. But there is a more cogent reason 
for the retention of the older phrase. N. Breton, 
in his Strange Newes, &c., has “ A Dreame of a 
Chough, a Pie [Magpie], and a Parrot.” The two 
former dispute as to their respective coats. The 

pie praises her black and white,— 
“To whom the Chough replide, who knew what stuffe 

what best [? was best} to hold ; 

What = would staine, and what would best abide 

both heate and cold ; 

Spake only for the Russet coate, which country maidens 

ware, 

Good huswives and good husbandmen, and such as 

thriftie are; 

And how it makes the souldiers clothes, and Courtiers 

winter weed, 

At lest such as upon their clothes will spend no more 

than need.” 
Then the parrot, interposing, cries out, 
“ Behold thé colours of my coate, how gay I am and fine; 

Your Russet, and your black and white, are Liueries 

unto mine.” 

I would add, on the one hand, that neither Pliny 
nor Calepine alludes to the legs or feet of the Pyro- 
corax, and on the other that, having inspected the 
chough for the purpose, I can say that the appa- 
rently black head feathers are in one specimen in 
the British Museum distinctly tinged with red, 
though in three others that I have examined they 
are not. Without, however, entering into any dis- 
quisition on the colour “ russet,” I submit that the 
Breton passages are sufficient authority for retaining 
Shakespeare’s “russet-pated.” B. Nicnoisoy. 
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“DisapporntepD,” “ Hamuert,” 1. 5, 77 (5 S. 
xii. 163, 243.)—Though unprepared is not exactly 
an equivalent for this word as used by the Ghost, 
yet does it not perfectly express the poet’s meaning ? 
The terrible thought of sudden dismissal from this 
life without the consolations of religion is often 
presented by Shi akespea are. Othello bids Des- 
demona pray, | for he “would not kill her un- 
prepared spirit.” Cuatesby (Rich. IIT., iii. 2) urges : 

“'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepared and look not for it.” 
The Duke (Measure for Measure, iv.. 3) finds the 
prisoner 
“ A creature unprepared, unmeet for death.” 

Again, in Measure for Measure, iii. 2, direction is 
given for Claudio to be “furnished with divines, 
and have all charitable preparation.” There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the only explanation 
for this word is found in the use of appointment in 
Measure for Measure. Claudio is told to make 
his “ best appointment” for death. The “ royal 
Dane,” having no such warning, is sent to his 
account—“no reckoning made”—without the 
sacraments of the Church, and consequently dis- 
appointed. W. Wuiston. 


Cuorvuses 1n “ Pericites” (5 §S. xi. 204.)—I 
cannot see that any change is necessary in the text 
in the chorus to Act v. I point thus :— 

“In your supposing once more put your sight 

Of heavy Pericles; think this his bark ; 

Where what is done, in action (more, if might) 

Shall be discovered; please you, sit and hark.” 
As far as the poor appliances of the stage will 
permit we shall show you what took place. ‘* More, 
if might.” We would do more if we could. See 
asimilar apology for the inadequacy of the stage 
in the chorus to Henry V., Act i. :— 

“ Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt!” 
The same idea appears in the chorus to be Act i iii, 
of Pericles, but not the idea of F. J. V.: 

“T nill relate, action may 

Conveniently the rest convey ; 

Which might not what by me is told.” 
There, as in the other chorus, attention is drawn, 
not to the “ might,” but to the insufficiency of 
action. “TI nill relate” any more. For what re- 
mains action may suffice, though it could not 
adequately represent that "of which I have given 
you a verbal description, ¢.g. : 

“ Their — shakes 

On Neptune's billow; half the flood 

Hath their keel cut: but fortune’s mood 

Varies again ; the grisled north 

Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ship drives.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N 





Husparp anp Wire.—As I do not recollect 
having seen this song of “ The Wife will ha’t” in 
type, from the Cotton MS., Vespasian A xxv. 
leaf 152, I copy it for you :— 

“A Mery Ba.uett. 
Now lesten a whyle, & let hus singe 
to this Desposed companye, 
howe maryage ys a wervelous thinge, 
A holly disposed Juperdie ; 
but sure there ys no dowte to knowe 
of man & wyffe the maryed stayte ; 
yf he say yea / & she say no, 
[ hold a grote, the wyffe wyll hayte. 


She thinkis her selffe as good as he, 

at bede & borde, & every daye, 

and saythe she must his fellow be, 

as trewe as gospell every waye ; 

& thouzhe the scrypture say she ys 

the weaker vessell in estate, 

let hym say ‘ that ' / yf she saye ‘ this,” 
I hold a grote, the wyffe wyll hate. 

The husbande owght in every sorte 

to kepe there howsold companye, 

for offte goode wyffis do so reporte 

that lovis there husbands honestlye ; 
but have he chere, or have he gestis, 
come he early, come he laite, 

yf he say ‘no’ / & she saye ‘ yesse,” 

I hold a grote, the wiffe wylle haitte. » 
What nedis the husbande carpe or caire 
for eny good wyffes huswyffrye, 

but that the wyffe be redye there 

to se all ordered hansomelye, 

And thoughe the w({r Janglynge husbande wylle 
have this or that in several! rate, 

yf he say ‘no’ / & she stand stylle, 

I hould a grote, the wyffe wyil hate. 
Thus to conclude, I make an ende 

of this desyred mery senge ; 

god graunt than man & wyffe may mende 
& chaunge thes orders tliat be wronge ! 
then god wyll blesse them & ther seede, 
that being called to this estaite, 

and in god/s fere there lyffe to lede, 
than man shall graunt his wyffe to haite. 


Finis.” 

F. J. F. 

Booxs not 1n THE British Museum (ante, 
pp. 245, 266, 286, 306, 366, 426.)—The force of 
Mr. Gomme’s suggestion, that readers of “N. & Q.” 
should record from time to time in its pages the 
books which are missing at the British Museum, 
is to my mind little shaken by the remark of a 
subsequent correspondent, that some of the lists 
would afford evidence of the carelessness of readers 
rather than of the lacune in the library. Recent 
events have shown that the present authorities at 
the Museum are sincerely desirous of introducing 
into the management of the library any improve- 
ments which may have the effect of increasing the 
number either of the books or of the readers. If the 
Principal Librarian were persuaded that the editor 
of “N. & Q.” would introduce into its pages notes 
of any publications missing at the Museum, I feel 
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little doubt but that he would instruct one of the 
officials under his charge to check any lists which 
might be furnished to our editor, and remove from 
them any works which a more complete acquaint- 
ance with the intricacies of the Museum catalogue 
would prove to be already preserved there. The 
insertion of these notes would often bring home to 
sellers of second-hand books, and to private pos- 
sessore, that works in their hands might profitably 
be offered to the Museum for sale or as gifts, 
and in this way the gaps in that noble collection 
might gradually be removed. A considerable 
number of works would always be entered in the 
libri desiderati of the Museum; and it seems 
to me a point worthy of careful consideration 
whether a list of such books might .not with 
advantage be inserted in “N. & Q.” every half 
year. I venture to transmit a specimen list of 
works which I have searched for in vain in the 
Reading Room during the last few days :— 

Tomkins (Rev. H. G.). History of Abingdon during 
1644. Abingdon, 1845. This is the first work by that 
gentleman in the list of his publications in Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1865. 

Wilkinson (Rev. John). History of Broughton Gifford. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. List of Old Scholars of Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Bombay Presidency. Gazettoer of Bombay Presi- 
dency. Vol. II., 1878. This work was noticed in the 
Saturday Review. 

Rogers (Rev. Charles). Leaves from My Autobio- 
graphy. Longmans, 1876. I am somewhat surprised 
that this work is not in the Museum. 

Kirtland (Charles), Memorials of Chipping Norton. 


1871. 
Hill (Rev. George). History of the Ulster Plantation. 
1877. 


Godwin (H.). Worthies of Newbury. 1859. 
> W. P. Courryeyr. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Trousers anp Boors.—I met lately in a 
French newspaper with a statement that it was 
the Duke of Wellington who first introduced the 
fashion of wearing trousers over boots, and, with 
the usual accuracy of French journalists when dis- 
coursing on English matters, the writer went on to 
say that trousers were at first called Wellingtons 
from the name of the illustrious general : “Ce fut 
lui qui mit le premier 4 la mode les pantalons 
se portant teut large sur les bottes, de sorte 
= 1815 les pantalons s’appelérent d’abord des 

“ellington.” This was new to me, though we all 
know that a sort of boot worn under trousers was 
so called. I am old enough to remember the time 
when trousers were by no means so universally 
worn as they now are ; but I should like to know 
for certain whether the fashion originated in 
England, or whether it was an imitation of some 
foreign costume. Planché, in his Cyclopedia of 


Costume, says: “The general fashion of trousers in 
England dates from a period within my own re- 
collection, but on the Continent, as well as in 





Ireland and Scotland, they may boast of an 
antiquity only inferior to that of their Oriental 
prototypes.” By the way, the word “ pantaloon” 
is not to be found in the Cyclopedia, and the 
description given of the truis or trousers seems to 
point rather to a closely fitting garment, such as 
the pantaloon, than to the loose article of apparel 
with which we are now so familiar. It would be 
interesting to discover the origin and fix the exact 
date of the introduction of a fashion which has 
effected quite a revolution in male attire. 
Senex. 
Guernsey. 
[See ante, pp. 365, 405, 434.] 


A Paratiet.—The following extract from 
Pepys’s Diary shows that two centuries ago far- 
mers were unable to pay their rent, and were 
throwing up their farms under a curiously different 
state of things from that now prevailing :— 

“ January 1, 1668.—Dined with my Lord Crewe, with 
whom was Mr. Browne, Clerke of the House of Lords, 
and Mr. John Crewe....Here they did talk much of the 
present cheapness of corne, even to a miracle: 80 as 
their farmers can pay no rent, but do fling up their 
lands; and would psy in corne ; but, which I did observe 
to my Lord, and he liked well of it, our gentry are grown 
so ignorant in every thing of good husbandry that they 
know not how to bestow this corne; which did they 
understand but a little trade, they would be able to joyne 
together, and know what markets there are abroad, and 
send it thither, and thereby ease their tenants and be 
able to pay themselves.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


A CENTENARIAN IN THE Heprives.—The fol- 
lowing, from a recent number of the Glasgow 
Herald, should, I think, find a place in “ N. & Q.”: 


“A Remarkaste Otp Lapy.—There is at present 
living in a Skye bothy old Widow Macpherson, who 
entered upon her 106th year last Christmas. She was 
born there in the same year that Dr Samuel Johnson 
and Boswell visited Skye, and met with Flora Macdonald, 
the Jacobite heroine....... During the 105 years of Widow 
Macpherson’s life she has lived in a turf hut, the smoke 
from the peat fire on the hearth finding its way out by 
every crevice, and giving a lustre, as if varnished, to the 
rafters which support the thatched roof. She has sur- 
vived six lords of the isle, the present Lord Macdonald 
being the seventh. She has never been out of the island, 
and does not understand one word of English, but con- 
verses freely in Gaelic. She has been blinu for ten years, 
but ber hearing and memory are both good, and she is 
nursed by her daughter Kitty, who is unwearied in her 
attendance upon her old mother.” 

WLS Y. 


Sate sy Canpie—Consul Tremlet, in his 
report to the Foreign Office on the trade of Saigon 
and Cochin China in 1878, says that cultivated 
State land, or land bearing trees in full growth, 
can only be had by public sale, and the auction is 
by candle, the dying out of three lights before a 
higher bid is made settling the matter. 

R. P. Hampton Roserts. 
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PERSONS NAMED JONATHAN Epwarps.—Beside 
the two well-known theologians of America named 
Jonathan Edwards, I have met with the following 
bearers of this name. Whether, or how, they 
were connected with the American family I cannot 
say :— 
Jonathan, son of Thomas Edwards, of Salop, by 
Anne, daughter of Humphrie Baskerville, of Lon- 
don. Another son was Humphrie Edwards, the 
regicide. Another, Sir Thomas, the first baronet 
of the family. 

Jonathan Edwards, M.D., son of Samuel Ed- 
wards, of Newport, Salop. Living probably about 
1650. 

Jonathan Edwards, born at Wrexham. Entered 
as a servitor at Christ Church, Oxford, 1655 ; 
became Student, and ultimately Vice-Chancellor 
of the University (Wood). H. Bower. 


Ancient Bett Inscrirrioyn.— On the third bell 
at St. Chad’s, Lichfield, is the following, so far as 
I know, unique inscription, + oUR LADI MAHI 
s{ajoern at, in Gothic capital letters, several of 
which are transposed. The letter u in the third 
word is a mistake for rn, and the letter a in 
“saveth” is omitted. Tuomas Norrn, F.S.A. 


Tae Emrtoyment or Women by THE Post 
Orrice.—It may be worth the while of “N. & Q.” 
to record that the employment of women by the 
Post Office is not wholly modern. In Bowles and 


_ Carver's Caricatures, Tab. 1292, a, Brit. Mus. 


Library, vol. ii. p. 53, is a hand coloured mezzotint 
showing a post-woman ringing a bell to gather 
letters for a late despatch ; an unlucky boy offers 
& letter to her in vain, as explained by the verses 
engraved below the print :— 
*“* This simple Boy has lost his Penny, 

And She without it wont take any ; 

What can he do in such a Plight ? 

This Letter cannot go to Night.” 
The print is entitled “The Letter Woman,” was 
engraved by Philip Dawe after Henry Morland, 
and published by Carington Bowles, c. 1765. 

O. 


Queries. 


We muat request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tae Murperep Queex.”—Who wrote a life 
of the late Queen Caroline under the title of “ The 
Murdered Queen ; or, Caroline of Brunswick. By 
a Lady of Rank”? It was published in 1838, the 
same year in which Lady Charlotte Bury’s Diary 
of the Court of George IV. was published, and in 
which Lady Anne Hamilton’s Secret History of the 
Reign of George IV. was issued to the public, 


though this latter bears on its title-page the date 
of 1832, and was no doubt printed in that year. 
G. 8. 
“Sorsows” ror “Sorrows,” Isaraug vit. 13.— 
I have a Bible in which the word sorsows is printed 
instead of sorrows in Isaiah viii. 13. Can any of 
your numerous readers tell me if this is a well- 
known blunder, as there is no copy in the British 
Museum of my edition, and I cannot find any one 
who has or has seen another copy ? 
Epwarp Scort. 
British Museum. 


“You DON’T LIVE IN A GARRET.”—I recently 
heard the following dialogue in a square at a sea- 
side place, where the gardener was cutting down 
a tree :—Small Boy : “ What are you cutting down 
that tree for?” Gardener : “ Because I was told.” 
—Small Boy: “I think you are spoiling the 
garden.” Gardener: “ What right have you to 
give an opinion? You don’t live in a garret.” 
Is this saying proverbial, and what is its origin ? 


Q. D 


MEMOIRS WRITTEN WITHOUT THE Co-OPERATION 
or “THe Famity.”—Many memoirs have been 
written without the co-operation of the immediate 
families or representatives of the heroes bio- 
graphized, among which may be mentioned the 
lives of Nelson by Clarke, Southey, McArthur, 
Charnock, White, Churchill, and Harrison ; the 
lives of Scott by Allen, Grant, and others; the 
lives of Melbourne, Wellesley, and Lalor Sheil by 
Torrens ; of Napoleon by Sir Walter Scott; of 
Burke by Prior, Croly, and MacKnight, and some 
of the best of Lord Campbell’s biographies ; while of 
Wellington we have lives by Clarke, Scott, Max- 
well, Jackson, Soane, Wright, Sherer, Magill, 
Alexander, and Colonel Tucker. Can any of your 
correspondents supply other illustrations ! 

Clo. 


A Jaxus-HEADED Figure on A BAVARIAN 
Escutcnreon.— What is the meaning of this symbol 
on a Bavarian coat of arms (1750)? A crowned 
Janus-headed figure to the waist. The right face 
is feminine, and the hand below holdsa key. The 
left face is male and bearded; the hand holds a 
sceptre, and an incense pan rests beside it. A. 


A Nursery Rayue.— 
“ Under the furze is hunger and cold, 
Under the broom is silver and gold.” 
Can any of your readers tell me the origin of this 
nursery rhyme ? D. §&. 


Jesuit Porcetaryx.—Can you give me any 
information, or refer me to any authority, as to the 
statement that the Jesuits in China caused native 
artists to paint Christian subjects on porcelain, to 
aid them in propagating the faith? 1 have heard 
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this stated as a fact, and should like to have further 
information on the subject. W. Mz 


Tromas Duncomae, M.P. ror Fixspury.—Did 
he introduce a Bill into Parliament in reference to 
the various theatres in London being closed during 
the whole of Holy Week ? B. Rospixt. 


Lurser’s Hymys.—Luther published a psalm 
book, 1524, composed and set to music chiefly by 
himself ; the contents were, therefore, rather what 
we should now call hymns than psalms. Were they 
accompanied with the musical notation? Is there 
any English version of them? Are they procurable ? 
I know what Hawkins says about Luther, that “ he 
was deeply skilled in music.” This particular 
statement I do not believe, though I quite think 
he must have possessed naturally a fine musical 
temperament. I do not allude above to the 
Psalmodia of 1553, with preface by Melancthon, 
— at Norberg by Hayn. Le Jeune and 
yondimel, early in the seventeenth century, pub- 
lished psalm tunes adapted to the canto fermo of 
the Roman Gradual for the most part, and in- 
tended for four voices ; in fact, treating them as 


chorales. I have never seen them; are they 
procurable ? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Tak PEST OF MANKIND.”—Can any of your 
readers supply me with the exact words of a verse 
in which soldiers are likened to poppies in corn, 
and are styled the “pest of mankind”? I have a 
very distinct recollection of the sentiment, but 
have quite forgotten alike the words »nd the name 
of their author. Ricuarp Epecumse. 

Aigle, Switzerland. 


Martixy Hvesstverree.—There is a parish of 
this name near Droitwich, and I have thought that 
Hussingtree was a corruption of Housing-tree, as I 
have noticed in that parish « shed that was thatched 
and placed beneath an old bur ouk that shadowed 
it with its branches. It was an old erection, and 
had certainly stood there a number of years, but I 
now see there are but faint relics of it left. In 
various parts of the county I have noticed sheds 
= against old trees, the trunk forming their 

ks, and thus making a shelter for cattle, or for 
men surprised by a storm in the fields. I should 
like to know if any other place has taken its name 
from such sheltered erections, which when once put 
up are suffered to remain until upset by the decay 
of years. Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


Erricy or A Patrst ix Bevertey Minster.— 
I should be glad to know if any exhaustive de- 
scription of this interesting effigy occurs in any 
of our archeological publications. The accounts 


given by Oliver, Poulson, and Gough are very in- 
accurate, especially in the blazon of the shields of | 





arms. It would be interesting to know whether 
another medieval instance occurs of the royal arms 
being depicted as quarterly, 1 and 4 England, 2 and 
3 France ancient, as on the apparel of the albe on 


this effigy. W. H. Sr. Jonny Horr. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5S. vii. 268, 335. 356, 495; viii. 256, 


with regard to the latter, or heraldic, portion of this 
query. ) 


Morrvarises orn Corse Presents, due to the 
minister in many parishes on the death of his 
parishioners, were fixed by statute 21 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 6—except when less was customary—as 
follows, viz., for every person who leaves goods to 
the value of 10 marks, but under 301. the sum of 
3s. 4d. ; above 301. and under 401., 6s. 8d. ; above 
401., 10s. I should be glad to know how I can obtain 
information as to where these still exist. The 
mortuaries paid on the death of clergy in Wales to 
the bishop of the diocese were abolished by 12 Anne, 
and by the 28 Geo. IL, cap. 6, a money payment 
was substituted as a payment in Chester diocese 
in like case, in lieu of the best horse, bridle, saddle, 
spurs, cloak, hat, gown, and signet ring of the 
deceased parson. J. Benuam Sarrorp., 


“Att ware.”—While I am writing two men 
are bawling “ All ware cauliflowers.” Will some 
reader kindly tell me the meaning of this ? I have 
observed that the term is only used with certain 
articles. I have heard “ All ware new potatoes,” 
but never “All ware” green peas, these being 
offered to the public as “ All yong peas.” Halli- 
well gives, s.v. “ Ware,” “Corn, barley, oats, 
Cambridge; goods, dairy produce, West.” Sup- 
posing cauliflowers and peas to be defined by goods, 
why the “all”? Cuarry. 


“British Curiosities 1s Nature anp Art.” 
—I have lately picked up a small book thus 
entitled, but am unable to determine its date, as 
the title-page is missing. I should be greatly 
obliged if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” could 
assist me in doing so. Asa guide I give a short 
description of the book. It appears from references 
in the book that, besides the title-page, my copy 
also wants a folding sheet as frontispiece. The 
preface runs over six pages, and then commences 
chap. i., headed “The British Curiosities in Nature 
and Art, Ancient and Modern, &c.” The book is 
divided into sections, each county constituting a 
section, of which there are thirty-eight, running over 
122 pages, and ending with the county of Northum- 
berland. Then follows chap. ii., “ Curiosities in 
Wales,” which ends. at p. 125. On p. 127 com- 
mences an appendix, in two chapters: chap. i, 
“Concerning the Post Stages,” &c., and chap. ii., 
“An Alphabetical Account of the Market Towns 
in Englund, with the Days of their Markets and 
Fairs.” This concludes the volume at p. 158 1 
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see that Lowndes mentions three editions of the 
book, viz. 1713, 1721, and 1728. 
Ateernon F. Gissine. 
Wakefield. 


Sr. Perer ap VincuLa.—Wanted instances of 
this dedication in addition to the church in Rome 
and that in the Tower of London. a ae 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tne Greens or Nortruampronsaire.—Could 
you favour me with any information touching the 
descendants of this family down to 1740 or there- 
abouts? If so, I should feel greatly obliged. 

OBLIGE. 


Dioporus Sicutus.—Henry, the historian, 
quotes this author as saying, “Such is the exces- 
sive severity of the winter in Gaul, that it pro- 
duces neither vines nor olives.” When Diodorus 
flourished (circa 44 B.c.) was this true of the whole 
of Gaul, or only ofa part of it? If the former, 
how is the change of climate commonly accounted 
for? “Colder than a Gallic winter” is said to 
have been a proverb among the Romans. 

H. W. Cooxes. 


“Tue Montaty Caronicie.”—I have now 
before me vols. i. and ii. of the Monthly Chronicle 
for the years 1728 and 1729 (London, 4to.), and 
I shall be very glad to know how many volumes 
were published. It is, I can say with regard to 
the two volumes I have seen, an interesting work, 
containing many curious and important particulars. 
In the second, p. 29, this announcement appears : 

“On this day [ Feb. 6, 1729] the first volume of this 
work, for the year 1728, printed on royal paper, and 
curiously bound by Mr. Brindley, Book-Binder to her 
Majesty, was presented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales by the Proprietor, who had the honour to kiss 
his Royal Highness's hand.” 

ABHBA. 


* MarriacE Rites, Customs, anpD CEREMONIES 
or THE Universe.” By Lady Augusta Hamilton. 
1822.—_Who was “ Lady Augusta,” for I cannot 
find any person with whom I can identify her in 
the peerages or baronetages of that period ? 

H. 


Athenzum. 


A Porrrait or Cnartes I., in high-crowned 
hat, “J. Gaywood fecit,” size 8vo.—Is this portrait 
scarce, and was it taken at the trial? I found it 
inserted in England’s Black Tribunal. Will some- 
body kindly tell me who was Adolphus Meker- 
chus? Ihave his portrait by James Basire, and 
I think he wrote a dissertation on the Greek verb. 

H. T. Jenxrys. 

4, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 


BistiocrapHy oF Hampsuire.—I am making 
collections for « more complete bibliography of 


Hampshire than has hitherto appeared. To this 





end will your readers be good enough to send me 

direct notes of books, biographies, magazine articles, 

or anything relating to the subject ? I possess the 

Bibliotheca Hantoniensis and Sir Wm. Cope’s 

Catalogue of his Hampshire collection, both of 

which are far from complete. J. 8. Arrwoop. 
5, Castons Road, Basingstoke. 


Autnors or Booxs WantTEep.— 
Hints on Toleration. In Five Essays. 
gatharches. Second edit. Lond., 1811. 8vo. 
The Two Rectors. Lond., 1824. 12mo.! 
The South-West. By a Yankee. New York, 18365. 

16mo. 2 vols. 
A Voice from America to England, 


By Phila- 


By an American 


Gentleman. Lond., 1839. 8vo. 
Change for the American No'es. By an American 
Lady. Lond., 1843. 8vo. Cc. W. Surto, 


Autuors or Quotations WaNTED.— 

*“* Lost somewhere, between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours set in sixty diamond minutes. No reward 
is offered, for they are lost for ever.” 

“ But happy Lidian, for he never 

Watched the caprices of a pretty face, 

Nor longed, as I have longed, with vain endeavour, 

To tear that plaguey wall of Mechlin lace.” 

D. 8. 


Lines describing the pleasures of convalescence, com- 
mencing, I think,— 
“ See the wretch who long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of pain ” ; 
and ending,— 
** The common air, the sun, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 
Norvat CLYNE, 
“ Again he grasps the victor’s crown 
Marenygo’s carnage yields, 
Or bursts o'er Lodi, beating down 
Bavaria’s thousand shields.” 
Joun Ptcxvorp, M.A. 
“ Tt has lightened—on the Danube !” 
Quoted by Bunsen, in a letter written Oct. 24, 1853. 
See Chips from a German Workshop, iii. 456. 
A. L. Marnew. 


Replies. 
THE WHITE HORSE OF KILBURN. 
(5 S. xi, 289, 310 ; xii. 94.) 

’T was on the 2nd of August last, if I remember 
rightly, when Esoracom, speaking ex cathedrd, 
announced in “N. & Q.” that my reply under 
this heading was incorrect. For whereas I had 
told in brief the legend of the White Mare of 
Wissoncliffe, that legend, said Esoracum, is de- 
rived from the signboard of an inn in the town of 
Thirsk, and the White Mare, said he, is really 
a White Mere, and has no more to do with horse- 
flesh than peasoup has to do with Magna Charta. 
On receiving this unexpected blow I bethought 
myself that if a man should put up at the sign of 
“St. George and the Dragon,” and should dis- 
cover that the story of the saint was derived from 
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the signboard of his inn, that discovery would 
appear marvellous indeed. And I even ventured 
to think that the connexion between peasoup and 
Magna Charta, so vehemently denied by Esora- 
cum, might be established to the satisfaction of any 
reasonable mind, if one had leisure to pursue the 
subject. Nevertheless, I kept silence, though it 
was pain and grief to me, until I should have re- 
visited the neighbourhood and should have inquired 
of the natives whether these things are so or not : 
which I have now done, and that in a fashion most 
simple and direct. Walking towards the Wisson- 
cliffe, whose grey crags, glowing with sunshine, 
rose high above the woods of Gormire, I met certain 
lads of the village, and asked them, “ What do 
they call yon Scar?” “T’ White Meare!” replied 
the lads in chorus. “And what do they call it 
t’? White Meare for?” “Why,” said one, “ there’s 
a taale aboot a white meare ’at joomped ower t’ scar 
wi’ a jockey, and they was droonded i’ Gormire.” 

It were tedious to say how often I asked the 
same question and received a like answer. But at 
last, in the park-like meads above the village, there 
came a cheery farmer, who, after telling me again 
the story of the jockey and the “ meare,” observed, 
as he pointed to Rowlston Scar, beyond which is 
the White Horse of Kilburn, “ You see, sir, they ’d 
getten a White Meare up o’ this scar, and so I lay 
they joost maade a White Horse to match her, oot 
yonder.” And this probably is the truth of the 
matter, whosoever was the maker of the White 
Horse. 

Esoracoy, if his nom de plume means anything, 
should know that in the North Riding a mare is 
called a meare, and that to speak of Gormire as the 
White Mere of Wissoncliffe may fairly remind one 
of the celebrated statement that a lobster is a “red 
fish.” For, first, Gormire is not white, and, secondly, 
it is not a mere. A mere, as Windermere or Gras- 
mere, or Seamer Mere near Scarborough, is a piece 
of water lying low at the foot of hills, and often in 
marshy ground (see Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary). 
But Gormire lies in high hard ground, far up among 
the hills. It is not a mere, it is a tarn—a dark 
and somewhat gloomy tarn, beautiful with green 
“alps” about it on one side, and woods and cliff- 
like crags on another, but still eerie and wild and 
lonesome, as befits the local tradition which says 
that a town is submerged beneath it. Short of the 
Lake country, however, there is no fairer northern 
scene : that grand cirque of crags sweeps round to 
Rowlston Scar and the lonely peak of Hood Hill, 
where the Devil’s large footprint may still be seen : 
and from the Hamilduns above you look away over 
their wild moors to Scotch Corner, where the battle 
was, and down to Byland Abbey, where King Ed- 
ward lay, and fur below, by church and village and 
bright stream, the green Vale of Mowbray opens 
out upon the Vale of York, and fronts the western 
wolds, But I must be brief. Let Esoracum turn 





to Gill’s Vallis Eboracensis, a work not of original 
research, it is true, but respectable and honest, and 
there he will find mentioned the tradition of the 
“ White Mare Crag,” and the couplet which says 
that 

“When Gormire riggs shall be cover'd with hay, 

The White Mare of Whitestonecliffe will bear it away,” 
But he will not find the White Horse of Kilburn. 
And why? Because in 1852, when Gill’s book was 
published, that White Horse (as the Frenchman 
said) was not still born. 

In one thing I agree with Esoracum, to wit, 
in thinking that the White Horse wants “ scour- 
ing,” and that the neighbours should subscribe to 
scour him. At present his mighty form is fast 
acquiring a hide of nettles, which obscures him so 
much at a distance that even the editor of “N. &Q.,” 
I have reason to believe, has looked for him in vain. 

One more point : Esoracum says that Hamble- 
ton, and not Hambledon, is the proper spelling of 
the name borne by these wild hills. Well, I have 
looked into this question too, finding little help 
from books, but finding that local usage doubtfully 
favours the t. And therefore, knowing that Hamil- 
dun is the old name, and dun the proper affix, one 
may gracefully concede the t to those who 7 it. 

A. J. M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS XVIII.'S REIGN. 
(5% S. x. 107, 199, 369, 434.) 

I beg to thank D. for his note. I had surely 
given too little, since that note contains the men- 
tion of several books I had omitted, and I can now 
contribute a new list of many others. Well aware 
of the imperfection of this attempt to compile a list 
of all French books relating to the first part of Louis 
XVIIL.’s reign, I should be much indebted to D. 
or any other contributor who would kindly com- 
plete it. I could have named, it is true, many 
works on the Congress of Vienna, but I thought it 
was enough not to pass this great event over in 
silence, as it does not interest France only, but 
Europe at large, and deserves « special biblio- 
graphy. I would say the same of the campaign of 
1815, observing, however, that the book quoted in 
my first list was written by Edgar Quinet, and, with 
all respect to D., I do not think that such books 
as E. Quinet wrote exist by thousands, nor even 
by bundreds. Ido not see plainly how half the 
books of Sainte-Beuve must be included in a biblio- 
graphy of Louis XVIIL’s reign. The Portraits 
and Causeries du Lundi certainly contain many 
essays dealing with the men of the Restoration, 
although I do not think such essays form the half 
of these numerous volumes. But how far is the 


Restoration concerned in so many other works 
which the famous French homme de lettres gave to 
the world, the most important of which are: Ta 
bleau de la Poésie Francaise au XV I* Sitele ; Vie, 
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Poésies et Pensées de Joseph Delorme; Livre 
@ Amour ; Consolations; Volupté ; Pensées d Aoidt; 
Histoire de Port-Royal, 6 vols. ; Etude sur Vir- 
gile; Le Comte de Clermont et sa Cour; Les 
Rayons Jaunes, &c.? This is what I do not know, 
and about which I should be very glad to be en- 
lightened. My second list is appended :— 


Almanach des cumulards, ou dictionnaire historique 
des dits cumulards, avec la note trés-exacte de leurs 
divers appointements, trait ts, 7 , etc., le tout 
mis en lumiere par un homme qui sait compter. Paris, 
1821. 12mo. 

Anne (Th.). Eloge historique du duc de Berri. 1820. 

Année (une) de l'empereur Alexandre, ou résumé de 
ses principaux actes. Paris, 1814. 8vo. 

Anot de Maiziéres(C.). Discours sur la nécessité du 
maintien <le la charte constitutionnelle. 1819. 8vo. 

Audin (J. M. V.). Notice historique sur la princesse 
M. C., duchesse de Berri. Paris, 1816. 18mo. 





Auguis (P. R.). Correspondance de Louis XVIII. 
avec le marquis de Favros. 1815. 8vo. 

Babié de Bercenay (F.). Dictionnaire des non- 
girouettes. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 


Baginet (A. P.). Histoire véritable de Tschen-Tscheouli 
(Duc Decazes), mandarin lettré, premier ministre et favori 
delempereur Tien-Ki (Louis XVIIL.). Paris, 1822. 8vo 

Barante (D-). Des communes et de I’aristocratie. 
Paris, 1821. 8vo. 

Barante (De). La vie politique de M. Royer-Collard, 
ses discours et ses écrits, Paris, 1863. 2 vols. 12mo 

Barante (De). Lettres et instructions de Louis X VIII. 
au comte de Saint Priest. Paris, 1845. 8vo. 

Barante (De). Mémoires historiques et littéraires. 
Paris, 1836. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Bastid- (L). Vie religieuse et politique de C. M. de 
Talleyrand, duc de Bénévent. Paris, 1838. 8vo. 

(A. de Beauchamp.) Mémoires de J. Fouché, duc 
@Utrante, ancien ministre de la police générale de 
France. Paris, 1824. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Beaupoil de Saint-Aulaire (E.), Oraison funébre de 
M. le duc de Feltre, pair et maréchal de France, ex- 
ministre de la guerre. Paris, 1818. 8vo. 


Beck (J. J.). Oraison funébre de 8.M. Louis XVIIL, 
roi de France et de Navarre. Strasbourg, 1824. 8vo. 
Bellet (L.). Biographie des condamnés politiques en 


France sous la Restauration. 4 vols. 

Béraud (A.). Mémoires sur les événements de 1815, 
et sur l’empereur Napoléon. Paris, 1818. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Bermejo (A. G). OUracion funeral de Luis XVIITI., rey 
cristianissimo de Francia y de Navarra. Madrid, 1824. 
4to. (With the French translation.) 

(A. J.Q Beuchot). Dictionnaire des immobiles, par 
un homme qui, jusqu’é présent, n'a rien juré et n’ose 


Etude sur l’op- 


Bonnal (Ed.). Manuel et son temps. } 
Paris, 


position parlementaire sous la Restauration. 
1877. 18mo, 

Bonnechose (E. de). Christophe Sauval, ou la Société 
en France sous la Restauration. Paris, 1836. 2 vols, 
8vo. (Already mentioned by H. A. B., 5" 8. x. 199.) 

Bonnevie (P. E.). Oraison funébre de Louis XVIII. 
Lyon, 1824. 8vo. ; 

(Bory de Saint-Vincent.) Justification de la conduite 
et des opinions politiques de Bory de Saint-Vincent. 
Paris, 1815. 8vo. 


Bouchet. La vie et le proces du général Mouton 
Duvernet. 1815. 8vo. d 
Boullet. Notice historique des événements qui se sont 


passés dans l'administration de l'Opéra, la nuit du 13 
février, 1820. Paris, 1820. 12mo. 

Bourienne (F. de). Mémoires sur Napoléon, le Direc- 
toire, le Consulat, l’Empire et la Restauration. Paris, 
1829.30. 10 vols, 8vo. (Written by M. de Villemarest.) 

Bouvens (de). Oraison funébre de trés haut, trés- 
puissant et trés-excellent prince Louis XVIIL., roi de 
France et de Navarre. Paris, 1824. 4to. and 8vo. 

Breton (L. J.). Oraison funébre de trés-haut, trés- 
puissant et trés-excellent prince Louis XVIIL., roi de 
France et de Navarre. Angers, 1824. 8vo. 

(A. Bulos). Bourienne et ses erreurs volontaires et 
involontaires, par A... B... Paris, 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Calmon (M.A.). Histoire parlementaire des finances 
de la Restauration. Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Capefigue (B. H.R). Les Cent Jours. 
3 vols, 8vo. 

Capefigue. 


Paris, 1840. 


Le Congrés de Vienne et les traités de 
1815, avec une introduction historique. Publié sous la 
direction du comte d’Angebert. Paris. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Carné (De). E:udes sur | histoire du gouvernement 
représentatif en France de 1789 a 1848. Paris, 1855. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Carrion-Nisas (A. H. F. V. de). La jeunesse francaise. 


1820. 8vo. 
Carrion-Nisas (A. H. F. V. de). La France au xix* 
siécle, 1821. 8vo. 


Castille (C. H.). Histoire de soixante ans (1789-1850). 
Paris, 1859-63. 4 vols. Svo. 
Cauchois-Lemaire (L. F. A.). 
Jours, 1819. 
Cauchois-Lemaire (L. F. A.). Lettres politiques, reli- 
gieuses et historiques. 1828-32. 2 vols. vo. 
Champrobert b. de). Le comte d'Artois et l émigra- 
tion, histoire impartiale. Paris, 1837. 8vo. 
Chansonnier (Le) des amis du roi et des Bourbons. 


Lettres sur les Cent 


Paris, 1815. 12mo. 
Charlemont (J. B.). Procés du maréchal Ney. Paris, 
1816. 18mo. 


Chateaubriand (F. R. de). De Buonaparte, des Bour- 
bons, et de la nécessité de se rallier 4 nos princes lé- 





jurer de rien. Paris, 1815. 8vo. 

Beugnot (A.). Vie de L. Becquey, ministre d’ftat, 
et directeur yénéral des ponts et chaussées et des mines 
sous la Restauration. Paris, 1852. 8vo. 

Bigault d'Harcourt. Oraison funébre de S. M. 
Louis XVIIL., roi de France et de Navarre. Le Mans, 
1824. 8vo. 

Biographie des commissaires de police et des officiers 
de paix de la ville de Paris. Publié sur le manuscrit de 
M. Guyon. Paris, 1826. 32mo. 

Biographie des députés de la chambre septennale de 
1814-1820. Bruxelles, 1826. 8vo. 

P Biographie des hommes vivants. Paris, 1816. 5 vols. 
vO. 


Biographie pittoreeque des députés. Paris, 1820. 


charte. 
la monarchie élective. 
par le ministére. 
roi! 


conseil sur l'état de la France. 


gitimes. Dijon, 1814. Svo.—Supplément, Paris, 1814. 
8vo. 

Chateaubriand (PF. R. de). 
Paria, 1816. Svo. 
Chateaubriand (F. R. de). 
1831, 
Chateaubriand (F. R. de). 
Paris, 1817. 
Chateaubriand (F. R. de). 
Paris, 1824. 8vo. 
Chateaubriand (F. R. de). 


De la monarchie selon la 


De la Restauration et de 
8vo. 
Du systéme politique suivi 
Svo. 
Le roi est mort, vive le 


Rapport au roi dans son 
Paris, 1815. 8vo. 
Henri GavussERon. 
Ayr Academy. 
(To be continued.) 








Bonaparte (L.). La vérité sur les Cent Jours. Paris, 
825. 8vo. 
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Tea Dartyxine (5® S. xii. 288, 390.)—Arrested 
on their downward course to the butterman are 
four numbers of the Anti-Teapot Review (1864), at 
present in my possession. This was a quarterly 


ublication of the Anti-Teapot Society, and was | 


M.R.C.S., and that another became the wife of 
——., Esq., A.T.S., M.A. A lodging-house keeper 
in Northumberland Court could not only boast of 
the healthiness of his place of residence, but could 
enforce his claims to patronage by saying that he 


ught out for its proprietors by Houlston &| was “fully recommended by the President of the 
Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, with the assistance | A.T.S.,” whose portrait, by the way, was offered 


heeler & Day of Oxford and Golder of Reading, | 


at which lust place the A.T.S. was founded in 


1862. As appears from the internal evidence of | 


the “ organ,” it was no enthusiastic wish to convert 
tea topers into anything else that called this body 
into existence ; it was rather a desire to oppose 
and to cast scorn on the narrowness of mind that 
seems to be encouraged in circles which, by no 
very violent figure of speech, may be said to be 
described uround a teapot. In other words, the 
A.T.S. was a combination against modern Phari- 
saism. Thus speaks the Review (No. 1, May, 
1864) for itself : 

“* Many persons either do not, or pretend not to, know 
what Teapotism is. In consequence of this ignorance or 
affectation we shall, in a few words, try to describe the 
leading features of the male and female Teapot. 

**Teapotiem is a magnificert profession, but a very 
sorry practice; it professes a large-hearted liberality, 
unbounded piety, and the enunciation of true principles, 
but its practice is that of a narrow-minded clique who 
condemn all who go not with them. Its piety consists in 
hero-worship and the circulation of illiterate tracts cal- 
culated to attract the strong and to confound the wenk ; 
it is bounded on the north by the platform and meeting- 
house, and on the south by scandal, hassocks, and Tea, 
whence the name of Teapots,” &c. 

The article ends with the assurance :— 

“The Society will go on as it began, it will remain 
strictly private, enforce the same rules, »nd show that it 
is the enemy, not of tea, but of Teapots.” 

Poorer brew than the Anti-Teapots produced 
one would hardly expect to find even in a Teapot 
tract, and yet my copy of the Review No. 1 was of 
the third edition, Nos. 2 and 3 profess to be of 
the second, and all four had the unusual advantage 
of being “edited by Members of the Universities 
and written only by Members of the Anti-Teapot 
Society of Europe.” 

The qualifications for membership were, 1. To 
read the rules. 2. To fill up the form:of admission, 
to be had in English, French, German, Dutch, and 
other languages. 3. To be nominated and seconded 
by any two officers. “The latter (sic) wholesome 
rule was introduced so that inquisitive people 
might be prevented from joining the Society out of 
sheer curiosity.” I hope no one joined it from any 
other than the highest motives ; but it must have 
been considered a great honour to belong to it— 
almost as great, perhaps, as it is nowadays to be 
in a position to place the initials of the Royal 
Hypothetical Society after one’s undistinguished 
name—and the Review is impressive with announce- 


ments in which we find that one happy maiden | 





to the admiring and to the merely curious for 
eighteenpence. There was an A.T.S. Choral 
Society, there were A.T.S. clubs for boating, 
cricket, and fives, and the authorized uniforms for 
athletic Anti-Teapots were advertised by certain 
tailors in Oxford and in London. What, I would 
ask, in concluding a note which is perhaps already 
too long—what has become of all this vast organi- 
zation? Is it still being brought to bear upon 
Teapots, or have they proved too powerful for 
their antagonists’ perseverance? I have an im- 
pression that Teapots are not yet entirely stamped 
oat, but no one ever speaks of them by that name 
in 1879 ; and, as far as I know, neither M.A. nor 
M.R.C.S. would at this time think of gilding his 
collegiate qualification with the mystic glory of 
ALT.S. Sr. Swirxry. 


“ Bepwine,” “ Berawine,” &c. (5™ S. xii. 408.) 
—Consult the Dictionary of English Plant Names, 
part i., by Britten and Holland, published for the 
English Dialect Society. Bedwine occurs in Dor- 
setshire, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight ; beth- 
wine in Gloucestershire, Hampshire, and Sussex. 
We also find bedwind. The termination wine is 
a& common corruption for wind, i.e, that which 
winds about ; just as bine is of bind, ie. that 
which binds. In the west of England bedwen is 
applied to the birch tree ; this is merely the Welsh 
bedwen, a birch. It is possible that bedwine is the 
same word, misunderstood and misapplied. 

Wa rer W. SxKeat. 


I feel rather disposed to take exception to Mr. 
ALLsopp’s statement that bedwine and the other 
names he cites are “the popular names by which 
Clematis vitalba is known.” Surely traveller's joy, 
which he afterwards quotes, together with old man’s 
beard and virgin’s bower, are far more deserving 
the title of “popular.” Are not bedwine, &c., 
rather local names? To wit, bedwine is used for 
C. vitalba in Dorset and Hants, and bethwine is 
a Gloucestershire form of the same. Beggar's 
brushes again is a Buckinghamshire term, accord- 
ing to Britten’s Dict. of English Plant Names, 
which also gives, under “ Devil’s Cut,” “ wood of 
the wild clematis dried and used by boys for smok- 
ing. Pulman.” At the derivation I can only 
guess. Probably wine=vine, with reference to its 
twisting habit. Devil’s cut—(perhaps) gut, for 
same reason. T. F. R. 


Tae Fryar “&” ry Piace-names 1x Domes- 


was united by two clerics to ——, Esq., A.T.S., pay Book (5" 8. xii. 367.)—Your correspondent 
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W. F. R. asks a question which interests me, and 
which I should be glad to see answered. In the 
adjoining parish to my own is an ancient hamlet 
called locally “Ob Lench.” In the parish registers 
of Church Lench, the mother parish, it is so spelt 
(varied by an “H” occasionally) till about the year 
1792, when it begins to appear as “ Abbot’s Lench.” 
Now it is always so spelt and entered, and called 
by educated people, with a few exceptions. 

Till within the last twenty years it formed part of 
the parish of Fladbury. Now it is very properly 
annexed, for all ecclesiastical purposes, to Church 
Lench, being close to that church and village and 
some miles away from Fladbury. In Nash's 
Worcestershire it is spelt “Abbe Lench” and 
“Habbe Lench.” The ancient pronunciation in 
the “ vulgar tongue ” is exclusively “Ob.” I may 
mention that in my part of Worcestershire the 
vowel a is called o; for instance, man is mon, 
apple is opple. The local names Ballard and 
Stanley are always Bollard and Stonley. A priori, 
therefore, one would be prepared to find “ Ab 
Lench” in authoritative ancient documents. In 
Domesday Book it is found as “ Abe Lenz.” But 
what I want to know is, Was the final ¢ formerly 
sounded? Is the word “ Abe” a monosyllable or 
dissyllable in Domesday? If so, it should now be 
pronounced as “ Abby Lench,” whatever form of 
spelling be adopted. But, on the other hand, is 
not old local pronunciation a pretty safe witness, 
not hastily to be discarded? If so, in this case the 
final ¢ is mute and superfluous for all purposes of 
pronunciation. As against this (if I may be borne 
with for being personal) my own name, under an 
infinity of spellings, has, so far as I am aware, 
always been a dissyllable, and yet in its most 
ancient form it would seem to have been spelt 
Chafe. If, therefore, the present pronunciation of 
it, Cha-fy, has descended continuously from ancient 
times, the final e must have been always sounded. 

W. K. W. Caary-Cuary. 

Rous Lench. 


Sueewspury Scuoor Morro (5 §. xii. 306.) 
—A copy from the original will show another 
variation, in the order as well as in the accents. 
It is properly :— 

*Eay ys diAdopahhjs, eon roAvpabhjs. 
Isccrates, Urat. ad Demonicum, 
p. 51 C., Cantabr., 1686. 
The iota would have had to be in line, as the in- 
scription was in capitals; and if this and the 
mistake in accent were subsequently noticed, the 
question would be, whether it was worth while to 
alter them and rework the whole. - Such an in- 
scription, as a workman’s production in its form, 
is not likely to be taken by any one as an autho- 
rity. Such mistakes in ancient as well as modern 
inscriptions are well known. Ep. MarsHALt. 
Sandford St. Martin. 





The origin of the motto is given in the following 
extract from a local history :— 

“The original schoolroom was built of timber, and the 
present chapel tower and library were added in the year 
1595. The wooden building was taken down, and, in 
1630, its place was supplied by the present stately edifice 
of Grinsbill stone. In the centre is a gateway, adorned 
on each side by a rude Corinthian column, supporting 
statues of a scholar and a graduate in the costume of the 
time. Over the arch isa Greek inscription from lsocrates: 

"Edy ig pedopadie icy TorAvpade, 
meaning that a love of learning is necessary to a scholar. 
Above are the arms of Charles the Second.” 
So fur the local history. On examination I find 
that C. S. J. is correct in his transcript, and the 
mistake arose possibly from the copyist transferring 
the iota subscript to the space above the line and 
making an accent of it, MDCXXX. AIAA- 
XKAAEION occurs above the quotation. 

BoILea”. 


Erasmus Warren (5 §. vii. 226, 356.)— 
Thomas Baker says (MS. xxxiv. 375) :— 

“Born at Chippenham, Cambs. (Dr. 8. Knight, who 

says his father was a minister), 1643. Called in a book 
1 lately met with infime note scriptor (Dr. K.). He has 
wrote: Geologia ; or, a@ Discourse concerning the Earth 
before the Deluge, wherein the Form and Properties 
ascribed to tt in @ Book entituled * The Theory of the 
Earth’ are excepted against, &c., Lond., 1690, 4to. He 
is said to have written a treatise entituled Religious 
Mourning, &c.”—See Watt. 
Warren was of Christ’s Coll., Cambr., B.A. 1660-1, 
M.A. 1664. Another of both names was of Trin. 
Coll., B.A. 1763, M.A. 1766, Rector of Great 
3romley, Essex, 1767, and minister of Hampstead, 
d. Monday, Dec. 8 (?0n Nov. 30), 1806 (Cambr. 
Chron., Dec. 20, 1806; Gent. Mag. 1806, 
pp. 1177-8, 1250a; Alumni Weztm., 373). See 
Thomas Burnett’s Answer to the late Exceptions 
made by Mr. E. W. against “ The Theory of the 
Earth,” 1690, fol. ; Short Considerations on Mr. 
E. W.’s Defence of his Exceptions, 1691, fol. 

Erasmus Warren, son of the Rev. E. W., born 
at Wallington, Suffolk, educated at Norwich 
School under Mr. Burton, was admitted sizar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Nov. 3, 1686, 
et. seventeen (tutor Mr. Browne), but took no 
degree. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Wetsa Morro (5 §. xii. 429.)—“ Hwy peri 
clod na golud,” which is generally translated 
“ Fame lasts longer than riches,” or “ Longer will 
fame last than wealth,” is the family motto of 
Lloyd of Aston, Salop, and Rosindale, Lancaster 
(see Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1851, i. 748). This 
motto is also to be found in C. N. Elvin’s Hand- 
book of Mottoes, 1860, a very useful little volume, 
of which some years since I made an index. I 
think I understood at that time from Mr. Elvin 
that he was preparing a second, corrected and 
enlarged, edition of his work, but I have never 
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seen it ; I should be glad to know whether it has 
been published. Whilst upon this subject may I 
observe, with respect to Fairbairn’s Crests, that the 
value of this very handsome work is much dimi- 
nished by the want of a good index? If you know 
the name of a family you can readily learn from 
this work the crest belonging to it; but if you 
only know the crest, it affords no guide to the 
question, To whom does that crest belong ? 
Epwarp Sotty. 


“Dutcarnon” (5" §. xii. 407.)—I have ex- 
lained this word, its etymology, and everything 
os meet to it at great length, but I forget where ; 
I think in the Academy. Briefly to recount the 
chief points, it comes to this. Dulcarnon, or the 
“two-horned,” was an epithet of Alexander. It 
was also applied, in jest, to the forty-seventh pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid, with its two 
squares sticking up like horns. Hence it meant 
a difficult problem, the sense in Chaucer. Besides 
this, the fifth proposition, now called the asses’ 
bridge, was once called “ the putting to flight of the 
miserable,” or, as Chaucer calls it, “ the flemyng of 
wrecches,” which has the same sense. Chaucer has 
mixed up the two propositions. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Epwarp Biountr (5" §. xii. 407.)—Edward 
Blount was a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He was the son of John Blount, of St. Philip's, 
Bristol, who was the third son of John Blount, of 
Eldersfield, co. Worcester, and descended from Sir 
Walter Blount, temp. Edw. III, who married 
Sancha de Ayala. This Edward Blount edited 
several works besides Shakespeare, among others 
Hore Subsecive and The Hospital of Incurable 
Fools. See Croke’s History of the Blounts, bk. iii. 
p. 284. C. J. E. 


Rozert Harris, D.D. (5" S. xii. 408.)—See in 
Sam. Clark’s Lives (1677), p. 431 seq., his life, 
“such as ’tis,” as honest Anthony says, “by his 
friend and kinsman Will. Durham.” There are 
notices of him in all Wood’s books, especially in 
the Athena, iii. 458, ed. Bliss. He was “ father” 
of John Pointer (Calamy, Continuation, 103) ; 
known to John Rogers (id., Account, 151; Contin., 
385). See Sam. Clark’s Lives (1683), p. 17. One 
Dr. Harris in Bp Patrick’s Life (first ed.), 179. 
He was a relation of Richard Capel’s (Sam. Clark's 
Lives, 1677, p. 303); letter of (ibid, 424 seq.) ; 
saying of (Sam. Clark’s Lives, 1683, 136); intru- 
sive rector of Berriton and Petersfield, Hants 
(Baker MS. xxvii. 439). All the books relating 
to the Puritans, the Assembly of Divines, the Triers, 
and the like, give some account of Harris. 


Joux E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Matacar Harris (5" S. xii. 408) B.D., fellow 
of Emmanuel, born at Banbury, preacher at Ham- 


burg, then chaplain to the Princess Royal (MS. 

Buker in Brit. Mus., vi. 79, verso ; of the tran- 

script at Cambridge, B. 85). He was B.A. (Coll. 

Emm.) 1626-7, M.A. 1630, B.D. 1637, D.D. by 

royal mandate 1661. Joun E. B, Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Do Towers rock To THE Winp? (5 §. xii, 
387.)—I believe they do. Church towers rock 
when the bells are in full swing ; and I remember 
being told, when I went over the lighthouse at 
St. Mary’s in the Scilly Isles, that if this granite- 
built structure, with walls about a yard thick, did 
not bend to the tempest, it would break. Are not 
houses perceptibly shaken by the wind ? 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Yes, perceptibly. Some years since I was at 
Salisbury with a friend during a heavy gale of 
wind. In order to test this very question we 
walked to the end of the city, near to the railway 
station, and sought out a house at a street end 
which we could bring in line with the centre of 
the steeple. The vibration of the tower was very 
perceptible ; in fact, my friend said, “I will never 
go near the cathedral again when the wind blows.” 

J. F. Nicnowus, F.S.A. 


Sir George Gilbert Scott says, Yes :— 

“The parish in which I was born bad once a noble 
church with a central tower, which swayed so much in 
the wind as to cause certain cracks to open and shut 80 
conveniently that the boys are said to have cracked nuts 
inthem. One fine night—the de-xothing system having 
prevailed too long—the tower fell and destroyed the 
whole church.”— Personal and Professional Recollections, 
by the late Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A., p. 416. 

C. W. Perry. 

Wellington College. 


“ GARRULOUS OLD AGE” (5" §. xii. 328,)— 

“ A fonde olde manne is often as full of woordes asa 
woman. It is, you wote wel, as sie Poetes paynte vs, all 
the lust of an olde fooles life, to sitte wel and warme with 
a cuppe and a rosted crabbe, and driuil, and drinke 
and talke.” *—More’s Works, 1557, p. 1169, 

R. R. 


Boston, 


Eprirapns (5™ §. xii. 326.)— 
* Lean not on earth,” Ke. 

This is from Young’s Night Thoughts, Night iii, 
and should read :— 
“ Lean not on earth ; ’twill pierce thee to the heart ; 

A broken reed, at best; but, oft, a spear; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.” 

How little is known now of Young and his 
poetry! I believe his Night Thoughts were much 
read even in the first quarter of the present 
century. He is pompous and lugubrious, and his 





| style is inflated and affected ; still his Night 





-* The marginal note to this is “ As true as the gospell. 
The lust of old folkes life.” 
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Thoughts abound in fine sayings and noble, start- 
ling thoughts. I. J 


“Toe Universat Macazine” (5 §. xii. 328.) 
—No. 1 of the Universal Magazine, published 
monthly, according to Act of Parliament, by John 
Hinton, at the King’s Arms in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, price sixpence, was issued in Jan., 
1747. This magazine was one of the earliest and 
most permanently successful rivals of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and, after extending to one hun- 
dred and twelve volumes, it seems to have been 
discontinued in 1803. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have the Magazine from the second vol., Jan., 
1748, to the eighty-ninth inclusive, July, 1791. 
I have not seen any volume of a more recent date. 

Wm. FREELOvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Tue Surname “ Horosin” (5" S. xii. 309.)— 
“Richard Horobin, Iron Candlestick Maker, Goat 
Street, Wolverhampton” (Holden’s Triennial Di- 
rectory for 1809, 1810, 1811, second vol., 8vo.). 

T. B 


Birmingham, 


Ancient Portraits in Earty Printed Books 
(5" S. xii. 324.)—If your correspondent will 
examine the Nuremberg Chronicle, Holinshed’s 
Chronicle,and many other early illustrated beoks, he 
will find that to use the same cut eight or ten times 
over, in the same volume, to represent a different 
man or scene each time, is very moderate for an old 
printer. R. R. 

Boston. 


“HALF EN DALE” (5 §, xii. 408.)—This is not 
a tenure at all, strictly so speaking. It merely 
means that So-and-so takes the half. If I were to 
rent the half of a field, I should be said to rent the 
“halfen deal.” Halfen or halven is nothing but 
the word half with an old case-ending, and deal is 
the old word for part or share. It is the usual old 
expression for it, and deal was a necessary addi- 
tion at a time when half usually meant side ; thus 
the “right half” of a man was his right side. I 
have seen the phrase “halven deal” repeatedly, 
bat can only at present refer to Mandeville’s 
Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 166. Dale exactly re- 
presents the old pronunciation of the word which 
we now spell deat, formerly del, deel, or dele. 

Watrer W. SKear. 
See Jacob’s New Law Dictionary, Lond., 1762. 
Ep. MarsHa.u. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

Louis XV. (5 S. xii. 409, 434.)—The enume- 
tation of the chief works upon “ Louis le bien- 
aimé” and his “bordel royal” would occupy 


Srove will no doubt have consulted— Manuel du 
Libraire, Brunet, vol. vi.; Bibliotheca Britannica, 
Watt, vol. iv., sub “ Louis XV.” ; Bibliographie 
Bibliographique, Ettinger, vol. i. pp. 439, 1010 ; 
Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatifs & l’ Amour, 
Gay, vol. iv. p. 333, vol. v. p. 429; Bibliotheca 
Germanorum Erotica, Noy, p. 81. A forcible 
description of the Pare aux Cerfs is given by 
Petrus Borel in chap. xxxvi.. vol. i. of Madame 
Putiphar (noticed ante, p. 362). APIS. 


Mr. Stove will find information as to the Parc 
aux Cerfs in Madame de Pompadour, by Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt, new edition, 1878, 
which contains an appendix giving a list of 
the “ portraits, bustes, et intailles” of that per- 
sonage. The same authors published a volume 
entitled La Du Barry, and one on the Duchesse 
de Chateauroux was also (1878) “sous presse.” 

Austin Dosson. 


Vide Histoire de France, par J. Michelet, 
vols, xvi. xvii. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, 


“Drumcioe” (5 §, xii. 328.)—I have heard 
the psalm tune commonly called “ Martyrdom” 
spoken of as “ Drumclog,” in allusion, I believe, 
to a tradition that it was to this tune that the 
Covenanters were singing a psalm just before they 
were attacked by Claverhouse at Drumclog. I 
remember seeing many years ago, in a collection 
of psalm tunes, a foot-note referring to the tune 
thus : “ This tune, ‘ Fenwick’ or ‘ Martyrdom,’ is 
by some called ‘ Drumclog,’ and is,” &c. 

R. W. M. 
Ayr. 
This psalm tune was in Scotland fifty years 
ago, and may be so still, known as identical with 
Burns’s “ plaintive Martyrs worthy of the name.” 
See Cotter’s Saturday Night. It has also borne, 
or bears, the name of “ Fenwick,” and under each 
is set in common time. A version of it in triple 
time is given in the original edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, No. 310. J. M. 
Fareham. 


A. J. may obtain the music of this psalm tune 
by applying to J. Cameron, publisher, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. It is contained in his new 
edition of Mitchison’s Selection of Sacred Music, 
published some years ago. J. Oc. 


Buiw-paltine in Enotanp (5 §, xii. 328.)— 
Bull-baiting was not discontinued in England until 
a much later date than the 1750 mentioned by 
Mr. Gotpine. At Birmingham the brutal sport 
was practised as late as 1816 or 1818. It took place 
in the Bull Ring, in the parish of St. Martin. I 
was a child at the time, and visiting friends in 
Prospect Place, then a country suburb, now a 
densely populated district inhabited by artisans. 





several columns, if not pages, of “N. & Q.” Mr. 





Suddenly the gates were burst open, and a terrified 
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multitude began pouring into the stable yard; the 
bull had broken loose, and was rushing madly 
among the crowd. This, I believe, was the last 
bull-baiting in Birmingham, and took place about 
the year 1816 or 1818. Possibly some town record 
may fix the exact date. E. L. C. 


I can carry the date on another three-quarters 
of a century from the time mentioned by your 
correspondent, for in a little book entitled The Old 
Taverns of Birmingham, published at that town 
in this present year, at p. 32 is given an interesting 
account of a bull-baiting that took place in the 
year 1826, in the adjoining parish of Handsworth. 
No doubt the sport was a favourite one with the 
inhabitants of Birmingham ; witness the names 
Bull Street and the Bull Ring, two of the principal 
thoroughfares of the Midland metropolis at the 
present day. J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


This pastime was carried on in England at a 
much later date than 1750, as appears from allu- 
sions to it in an article (by the Rev. Sydney 
Smith) in the Edinburgh Review, 1809. Bull- 
baiting is made a statutable offence by the 12 & 13 
Vict. c. 9, and the amending Act 17 & 18 Vict. 
c. 60. Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 


The last bull-baiting in Rochdale (Lancashire) 
took place in 1819, when seven people were killed 
in consequence of the falling in of the river wall. 
The baiting was performed in the bed of the 
shallow river (the Roche) in the centre of the town. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Wnuo was tHe Doxe or Gioucsster 1n 1718? 
(5™ S. xii. 423.)—The foundation upon which Mr. 
Gough Nichols has based his argument that it 
was Prince George William, and not Prince Fre- 
derick, whom George I. created Duke of Gloucester 
in 1718, is a very slender one. In the statement 
beneath the old nurse’s portrait mentioned by Mr. 
Nichols, the names of the young prince are trans- 
posed from George William to William George. 
As the statement is inaccurate with regard to his 
names, it is very likely so in respect of his title. 
Moreover, it is just possible that the portrait was 
that of the nurse to Prince William (who may have 
also borne the name of George), the uncle of the 

rinces in question. A warrant for his creation as 

uke of Gloucester was issued in 1689, but he 
died before it passed the Great Seal. There is no 
authentic statement of the creation, or intended 
creation, of the Prince George William, who was 
born in 1717, as Duke of Gloucester. 

The London Gazette of Jan. 11, 1718, announces 
that on the 10th inst. the king had directed a 
patent to be passed creating Prince Frederick, 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales, Duke of Glou- 
cester. It does not appear on record that the 
warrant for his creation ever passed the Signet, or 





that the patent ever passed the Seal. In his patent 
of creation as Duke of Edinburgh in 1726 he is 
simply described as “our most dear grandson 
Prince Frederick,” without any mention of a pre- 
existing title. W. J. HL 


Dumont’s “Souvenirs sur Miraseau” (5th 
S. xii. 408, 434.)—There is a review of Dumont’s 
Souvenirs sur Mirabeau by Macaulay in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 110, and reprinted in 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings, published 
since his death; and there is a review of that 
review in the late Lord Stanhope’s Historical 
Essays, being the reprint of an article on the 
French Revolution in the Quarterly, No. 97, but 
without certain interpolations which had been 
made therein without Lord Stanhope’s concurrence, 
Cuarry may also be interested in the following 
obiter dictum of Miss Edgeworth, for, though put 
into the mouth of a character in one of her novels, 
the opinion may, I fancy, be taken as her own :— 

“*This book that I am reading’ (it was Dumont's 
Mémoires de Mirabeau) ‘ gives me infinitely increased 
pleasure from my certain knowledge, my perfect con- 
viction of the truth of the author......My perceiving the 
scrupulous care he takes to say no more than what he 
knows to be true, my perfect reliance on the relater's 
private character for integrity, gives a zest to every 
anecdote he tells, a specific weight to every word of con- 
versation which he repeats, appropriate value to every 
trait of wit or humour characteristic of the person he 
describes.’......She went on to say how differently she 
should have felt in reading these memoirs if they had 
been written by Mirabeau himself; with all his brilliancy, 
all his talents, how inferior would have been her enjoy- 
ment as well us instruction.”— Helen, chap. xviii. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Praipeavux Fairy -(5" §. xii. 283, 330.)—A 
pamphlet entitled The Parish of Ashburton 
(Devon), compiled in 1870 from the churchwardens’ 
accounts, A.D. 1479-1580, contains somewhat fre- 
quent mention of this name, the first in 1485-6, 
the last in 1569-70. The name is variously 
spelled : Prediaux, the earliest form, occurs once ; 
Pridiaux, three times; Prideaux, seven times; 
Predeaux, twice ; Predyaux, once ; and Pridyaux, 
the latest form, six times. The office of church- 
warden was six times filled by one of the name, 
and on two occasions a Pridyaux appears to have 
acted as legal adviser for the parish, on the latter 
of which (1568-9) he is styled “ Mr.” ‘According 
to the County Directory no one of the name is at 
present living within the parish of Ashburton. 

Wm. Pence ty. 

Torquay. 


“Topreu”: “ Mavueresiec” (5 §. xi. 44, 174, 
456.)—In Dom Chavis and M. Cazotte’s Arabian 
Tales, translated by R. Heron (1792), it is stated, 
vol. ‘iv. p. 61, that, “The people of Provence, 
Languedoc, and Gascony use mangraby as a term 
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of cursing. Maugrebleu is used in other parts of says Gibbon (vol. iii. p. 295), “is obvious ; that of 


France. 

belonging to Barbary.” 

of maugreblew will not be allowed nowadays. 
MERVaRID. 

Larousse has the following :— 

“ Maugrebleu, interj. Sorte de juron. 

“ Maugrabin, -ine, 8. et adj. Habitant de la Barbarie. 
Vieux mot. 

“ Maugréer, v.n. cu intr. (du latin malus, et de gré). 
Pester, semporter. Maugréer du matin au soir. Mau- 
gréer contre quelqu'un, V. a. ou tr. maudire.” 

Thus, although there may be something to be said 
on behalf of the mogrebbin or maugrebin theory, 
it seems evident that it is to maugréer we should 
look for the origin of this phrase, and on the 
principle that parbleu—=par Dieu, maugrebleu= 
maugre Dieu. It is obvious, of course, that mau- 
gréer can only indirectly be said to come from 
malus, through its softened Romance form. 

Noman. 


Jop xxx. 18 [19](5"S. xii. 106, 218.)—I am 
obliged by Mr. S1KkEs’s notice of my remarks. I 
think that the version, “‘ My disease seizes me as a 
strong armed man; it has throttled me and cast 
me into the mud,” is a paraphrase of part of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth verses, rather than a 
literal translation. So far as the clause to which 
my note referred more particularly, A.V., “It 
bindeth me about as the collar of my coat,” is 
rendered “It has throttled me,” this seems clear. 
The first of the three clauses does not differ very 
much from the év roAAg ioyie ércAd Berd pov 
THs oToARS, of the Septuagint. ‘The third clause 
is very much the same as the A.V. inv. 19. It 
has been observed that the nominative is doubtful. 
In Poole’s Synopsis there is, “ Projecit me in lutum: 
nempe dolor, vel Deus.” 

I am not aware where the translation which 
Mr. Sikes mentions comes from, but the following, 
from Smith’s Bible Dict., s.v. “Collar,” will perhaps 
explain the rendering in which “ throttle” occurs : 
“The expression *£55) (as the collar) is better read 


a \%5 (compare Job xxxiii. 6), in which case the 


sense would be ‘it bindeth me as my coat,’ referring 
to the close fit of the cethoneth.” 
Ep. Marsnatt. 
Topacco (5 S. xi. 225, 273; xii. 119, 175.)— 
Pereira says: “Smoking acts as an anodyne, pro- 
motes thirst, and disorders the assimilating func- 
tions in general. It is not a prophylactic against 
contagious and epidemic diseases.” 
R. 8S. Crarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


“Garret”: “Garata” (5" S. xii. 302, 303, 


351, 377, 396, 418.)—The “ Syce,” or fig-trees, now | 


Pera and Galata, constituted the thirteenth region 
of the New Rome. “ The etymology of the former,” 


Mangraby signifies a barbarian, or one | the latter unknown.” 
Of course this derivation 


Can we yet go beyond 
Gibbon with any adequate certainty ? 
C. H. E. Carmicnakrt. 


“Bac AND BAGGAGE” (5** §. xii, 229, 293.)— 
| The following is the earliest instance of the use of 
| this phrase in poetry I have met with :— 

“When fansy thus had made her breach 
And beauty entred with her bande : 
With bag and Laggage selye wretch, 
1 yelded into beauties hand.” 
Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557, Arber's reprint, p. 173. 
. R. 
Boston. 


This phrase occurs in Edward Halle’s Chronicle 
(Henry VIII.), at p. 676 of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
reprint, carrying it back at least to 1548. Perhaps 
we may find that it was first applied to the same 
people to whom we owe its latest revival, and who 
were then, as now, the nightmare of Europe. 

Vincent 8S. Lean. 

Windham Club. 


Tue “ Apeste Fipetes” (5 §. xi. 265, 298, 
331, 372, 418; xii. 173, 357.)—Mr. Barirren 
should refer to the Life and Labours of Vincent 
Novello, by his daughter, Mary Cowden Clarke, 
for information on this subject. Frepx. Rowe. 


“Tae Devit’s Nuttine-pac” (5" §. xi. 327, 
437.)—Another reference to this will be found in 
Longfellow’s New England Tragedies :— 

* Russet cloaks, 
The color of the Devil's nutting-bag.” 
Endicott, Act i. sc. 2. 
James Britten. 


Perter-pence (5 §. xi. 506; xii. 69, 74.)— 
Magna Britannia says of Brighton, “The vicar 
claims the old episcopal custom of a penny per 
head (commonly called smoak money or a garden 
penny).” A similar statement occurs in the 
Burrell MSS. I do not think it is still paid. 
The church at Brighton belonged to the priory of 
St. Pancras, Lewes, until the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 





| Topprine (5™ S. xi. 343, 390 ; xii. 56, 96, 189.) 
—One of the earliest tubbists on record was George 
| Wishart. Foxe, in the Book of Martyrs, describes 
| with great admiration many of his customs during 
|his residence at Oxford, 1543. Amongst other 
peculiarities, Foxe says, “ he had commonly by his 
bedd side a tubbe of water, in which, his people 
heing in bedd, the candle put out, and all quiet, 
| he used to bathe himself.” Father Parsons, who 
| knew nothing of tubbing, strongly objected to 
Wishart’s claim to be a martyr, and remarks 
lon this passage of Foxe: “‘Yf you weigh the 
|same well, you will thinke, that he was as fitt 


; 
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to madnesse as martyrdome ; and his continuall 
having « tubbe of water by him, may smell of some 
Jewish or Moorish superstition” (Treatise on the 
Three Conversions of England, 1603). 
3IBLIOTHECARY. 


In No. 102 of the Guardian, published July 8, 
1713, the use of the cold bath is strongly recom- 
mended :— 

“T verily believe a cold bath would be one of the most 
healthful exercises in the world, were it made use of in 
the education of youth. It would make their bodies more 
than proof to the injuries of the air and weather....Our 
common practice runs in a quite contrary method. We 
are perpetually softening ourselves by good fires and 
warm clothes. The air within our rooms has generally 
two or three degrees more of heat in it than the air with- 
out doors.” 

It is apparently Steele who writes this. 
W. C. B. 

“GoaL”=Gaot (5" 8S. xi. 366, 514; xii. 38.) 
—I take it that the original spelling was gaol, not 
goal. The word seems to be from the French geéle, 
a probable corruption of the old gabiola, a diminu- 
tive of gabia. Meénage cites from an old glossary, 
“T’adeaypa, gabia, Zwypeov, caviola.” The word 
comes from cavea thus : cavea, cabia, gabia, gabiola 
(caviola), gedle. On the other hand, goal is derived 
by Dr. T. H. (in Skinner) from “ Fr. gaule, a pole 
stuck or fixed in the ground, used pro meta,” 
a word which Lye derives from A.-S. geaofle, id., 
Menage from L. vallus, and Roquefort from caulis. 

R. S. Cuaryock. 

Kissingen. 

“Trounce him, goal him, and bring him upon 
his knees, and declare him a reproach and scandal 
to his profession” (South, Sermons, vi. 52). On 
the other hand, jail goal in the following : “There 
is no method for an arrival to wisdom, and con- 
sequently no tract to the jail of happiness, without 
the instructions and directions of folly” (Bishop 
Kennet’s transl. of Erasm. Praise of Folly, p. 43). 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


But goal does not equal gaol; each has a distinct 
derivation, and Miss Pexce.iy’s copper token 
has a misspelling, while Bailey (1727) misinforms 
his readers. Goal is the French gaule, a pole, 
while gaol is the O. French gaole, Lat. cavea, dim. 
caveola, a place of confinement. 

Hic er Usiqve. 


The edge reading on the token is not given. I 
suspect it will be found to be “ Payable in Lan- 
caster or Bristol,” or “ Lancaster, London, or 
Bristol.” See Batty’s Copper Coinage, Lancaster 
(various), p. 114, Nos. 531 to 534, 

W. Sravennacen Jones, 

Heratpry: tae Rient ro pear Arms (5% 
S. xi. 29, 152, 196, 271, 309, 356, 395, 409; xii. 
131.)—The remarks of Mr. J. S. Upat are 





deserving of special attention ; it is about time 
something was done to protect those who are 
really entitled to bear arms, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, the work of assumption which has 
been, and is still being, carried on to an appalling 
extent. Ifthe Inland Revenue officials had power 
to refuse granting licences to persons who could 
not clearly prove that they had lawful right to the 
arms for which they sought a licence, a great deal 
of assumption might thus be prevented. 

How future genealogists are to arrive at truth I 
am at a loss to know; in fact, the work of the 
genealogist and lover of heraldry will be a fruitless 
pursuit. I think, with Mr. Upat, that the 
College of Arms might adopt some plan for meet- 
ing the evil. 

Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 

[The numerous communications on this subject show 
the interest felt in the noble science by the readers of 
N.& Q.” But the authority to deal with arms being 
statutably vested, for England, in the Earl Marshal and 
the Kings of Arms, with their assistants, constituting the 
College of Arms, and for Scotland and Ireland, in Lyon 
and Ulster Kings respectively, no other persons, whatever 
their official relation to the Government, can authori- 
tatively interfere ; the officers of Inland Revenue, how- 
ever, would seem to be about the least suitable of any 
who could be suggested. } 


Crincur Rica, or THe “ManApnArata” 
(5% S. xii. 269.)\—By what name are the lands, 
formerly constituting the hamlet called after “the 
celebrated Singe-Ndyaka,”* granted to the temple 
Sri Virup Aksha Deva by Krishna Raya of Vijdya- 
Nagar in A.D. 1509-10, now identifiable in our 
maps of Southern India? And is Singe-Ndyaka, 
the forfeited owner of them, the chief Sengar 
Khao,t—upon whom Babar in 1519, ten years 
afterwards, conferred the government of Khush-ab, 
or Kus-db, on the western bank of the Indus, with 
the banner of the Mountain Cow’s Tail, in reward 
for his good counsel in having urged the expedition 
against Bhera, twenty miles south from Rdwul 
Pindi,—the same person as Cringui Richi? 

Cringui, or Sringi Rishi, according to the English 
form of writing the name, described variously as 
being the son of Camika and Vibhandak—the great 
ancestor from whom the Sengar Raj-puts of Senger- 
gar, in the Gualior territory, and Singaveer,t the 
modern Singrdm, on the Ganges, trace their descent 
—is a very important character in Indian history, 
being described by Hindu authorities, as acting a 
conspicuous part in the Rémdyana, as well as the 
Mahdbhdrata, marrying Kdnta,§ the lovely daugh- 





* Inscription in old Canarese, translated by J. F. 
Fleet, B.C.S., Indian Antiquary, March, 1876, vol. ¥. 


p. 73. 

+ Life of Babar, by R. M. Caldecott. 

I Elliot’s VY. W. Provinces, edited by J. Beames, vol. i. 
p. 144. 

§ Kanta, properly Sénta (Iliad of the Rast, by Frede- 
rika Richardson, p, 29). 
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ter of King Loma-pdda, in the former, and insti- 
gating the murder of Parikshit, the father of 
Janamé-jaya,* of the Sarpa Yayam grants in a.D. 
1521, according to the latter. 
R. R. W. Exuis. 
Dawlish. 


Greenwoop Famity (5 §. xii. 409.)—A Robert 
Greenwood matriculated at- Oxford from Balliol 
College, Oct. 10, 1743, aged eighteen, son of 
Thomas Greenwood, of Sudington, co. Gloucester, 
paying the fees of a plebeian’s son, but his name is 
not in the List of Graduates (printed). He was 
the only one of the name at Oxford at this period, 
and there is no one of the name in the Cambridge 
List of Graduates. 

There was a James Greenwood assistant minister 
at Snaith in 1696-7, who was buried June 18 in 
the latter year. He was eldest son of Samuel and 
Judith Greenwood, of Leeds, and born March 14, 
1659/60. Whether Robert belonged to the same 
family I cannot say. Robert Greenwood was 
licensed Sept. 28, 1751, as curate of Snaith and 
Rawcliffe, and master of the Grammar School of 
Snaith, and held both offices until Nov. 22, 1777 ; 
he acted also as surrogate for the peculiar of Suaith. 
From the last date it is evident that he went from 
Snaith to Sessay. But he certainly was not at 
Oxford, unless he was the one who matriculated in 
1743, and I am inclined to think he was, though 
in some way omitted from the printed List of Gra- 
duates. Jos. L, Cuester. 

124, Southwark Park Road, S8.E. 


AvutHors or Booxs Wantep (5 §. xii. 389.)— 


Rambles in Sweden and Gottland and The Bye-Lanes 
and Downs of England, &c., are both by Robert Colton. 
W. G. B. Pace 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Wit Correspondents kindly intending *o contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Lyrics and IJdylls. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Fortune (if indeed she concern herself with poetry at 
all) is singularly capricious, not to say unjust, in her 
arrangements for making known to this country the 
poets of America. The Parnasse Américaine (to use a 
Gallicism) is a fact,—however it may be ignored. Like 
éverything else with our transatlantic brethren, it isa 
“monster” choir of powerful, varied, and remarkably 
active voices. And yet how fewof them are audible in Eng- 
land ! We listen, indeed, for that sweet and serene note of 
Longfellow ; we welcome the pleasant carol of Holmes, or 
grac; ful modulation of Aldrich; we have heard Bryant 
and Whittier, and Lowell, and Bayard Taylor; but 








* Classical Dictionary of Hindii Mythology, by Prof. 
John Dowson, p. 192. 





what are these of that vast aviary! Now again there 
comes to us another voice, scarcely heard here before, 
although it has been singing in America since 1860. The 
loss is ours. Mr. Stedman’s poems, of which these are a 
selection, are worthy even cf a larger audience than they 
seem to have in the States. He isa genuine poet ;—of 
marked accomplishment and varied capacity. There are 
few notes which he bas not struck, and scarcely any inex- 
pertly. In spite of Adonais and Lycidas and Matthew 
Arnold’s Thyrsis, he manages to produce memorial verse 
which impresses us with its freshness and sincerity. In 
his “ Hawthorne” and the “ Death of Bryant” one feels 
that the utterance is no official grief in academic weeds, 
but the genuine regret of one who desires to nobly cele- 
brate his country’s noble dead. In his patriotic poems, 
too, the note is equally sincere. “ How Old Brown took 
Harper's Ferry” and “ Kearney at Seven Pines” are the 
verses of a man who has bled with his country’s wounds 
and exulted in her triumphs, and asks no better office 
than to celebrate her heroes, known and unknown. In 
such pieces as “ The Freshet,” and the bright and joyous 
sleighing song, he depicts her landecape and her pastures; 
in “ Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year's Call” he dwells 
lovingly on her quaint and storied past. We refer to 
these poems chiefly because the poet has rightly placed 
them foremost in his book, as likely to be freshest and 
most alluring to the newer audience. They are, how- 
ever, but a small portion of his work. In a lyric like 
‘Tousjours Amour,” he can be as charming as Waller; 
in ** Pan in Wall Street,” he is a Wordsworthian Praed, 
In “ Apollo,” “The Duke’s Exequy,” * Alectryon,” he 
shows how lovingly yet unsubserviently he has studied 
our leading bards; in his translations from A®schylus, 
Theocritus, Homer and Victor Hugo, that his equip- 
ments are as thorough as his range is wide. In a word, 
Mr. Stedman is a lyric poet of high rank, of large »ttain- 
ment, and skilled technique ; patriotic and American in 
the first place, but capable, at the same time, of striking 
at will those strings of humour and of pathos which be- 
long to no soil or country exclusively. Even with us 
these gifts are not so common that our languid public 
can afford to neglect this valuable and attractive volume. 


The New Plutarch.—Abraham Lincoln, 
Leland. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 
We cannot profess to have read, or even geen, all the 
lives of Abraham Lincoln, for their name is absolutely 
lesion. We have, however, given considerable attention 
to the literature which has gathered round the name of 
the great president, and, as far as our experience goes, 
we have no hesitation in saying that this is by far the 
best life that has appeared of him, judged from the 
English standpoint. It is by no means exhaustive, and 
is the work of a partisan, of one who does not fora 
moment wish to hide the fact that he hates “ rebellion” 
and slavery, and feels assured that almost all the faults 
were on the side of the Confederates and their Northern 
sympathizers. Mr. Leland’s admiration is great. This 
is but natural. Lincoln was a man born to inspire love 
in those who knew him, and he represented in his own 
person most of the nobler qualities of the strong men of 
the West. Very many, however, of those things that 
were good in Lincoln’s character were all hisown. A 
melancholy and physically indolent man, with a 
great capacity for loving and a mercifulness that 
shrank not only from cruelty to man but to all 
God’s creatures, did not seem culculated to win the 
highest position in a democracy or to carry to a success- 
ful conclusion one of the greatest wars on record. It 
seems not improbable that Lincoln owed much of his 
goodness, as well as the high position he reached, to the 
sad brooding melancholy which haunted him through 


By Charles G. 
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life. Constant introspection is a most evi! thing for the 
brain, »nd often leads to madness and death, but when 
coupled with a -trong will and great mental power it is 
a safeguard against dishonesty and other meaner forms 
of viee. Mr. Leland’s book will take equal rank with 
the other volumes of this very useful series. It 
accurate and well written, and in parts not a little 
picturesque. We wish some of the hard passages con- 
cerning the leaders of the lost cause had not been written. 
Could Lincoln have been alive and revised the proofs we 
believe he would have struck them out. As to the 
nobility and goodne-s of the murdered president, we do 
not think Mr. Lelond has expressed himself one jot too 
strongly. There are very few of English race of whom 
it is eafe to speak in terms of such unmixed praise as are 
due to the “rail-eplitter” who stamped out slavery. 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix 
by James Steven Stallybrass. Vol. I. (Sonnenschein 
& Allen.) 

Iz appears strange that forty-four years should have 
elapsed after the appearance of that storehouse of folk 
lore Jacob Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie before an Eng- 
lish version of it was viven to the publi-. But the reason 
is not far To do justice to the book the trins- 
lator weed not only be asharer of Grimm's knowledge 
and love of the subject, but 

great feast of languages, and brought away 

irreverent to say “stolen ”—all the scraps. The study of 


to seck 


it were 


folk-lore in this country will, we venture to think, hence | ’ 
| border lines and headings of chapters in red. 


make great advances. The establishment of the Folk- 
Lore Society will give a stimulus to it, and the appetite 
thus created will be nourished by the solid food 
prepared for it. A translation of Grimm was one of the 
first works which the Society proposed to undertake ; 
but when it was announced that such a work waa in 
preparation by one qualified to do it justice the announce- 
ment was immediately, and very properly, withdrawn 


The book is fittingly dedicated to Prof. Max Miiller, and | 


in a brief but interesting preface Mr. Stallybrass st:tes 
the principles by which he bas been guided in preparing 
this editicn for English students of folk-lore, who will no 
doubt testify by a liberal demand for it their satisfaction 
with a work which is creditable alike to publisher and 
translator. 


Palmer's Index to the Times, January—March, 1879 
(8. Palmer, Adelphi House, Strand.) 
To undertake such a compilation as an index to the 7 mes 
must be an herculean task, and the author of it must 
indeed take as his motto the words “ Nulla dies sine 
lined.”” Mr. Samuel Palmer has, however, not merely 
set his hand to that task, but has carried it on for nearly 
twelve yeurs, 80 that the Jndex now covers the entire 


an earlier issue of the quarterly parts, which would be 


8 | 





| of its two immediate predecessors. 


far more useful if they brought their contents more nearly 
down to date. If it be true, as Macaulay has said, that 
“ the only true history of a country is to be found in its 
newspapers,” Mr. Palmer may claim to be a public bene 
factor in respect of his production of the only key which 
will unlock the history of the present a:lministration and 
[Since these lines 
were written, the world of letters has lost in Mr. Delane 
one whose rare gifts and many-sided sympathies gathered 
a wide circle of friends round “ the man who worked the 
Times.” ) 


| Bibliography of the Works of Charles Dickens. By James 


Cook. (Frank Kerslake.) 
As the title-page sys, this little work contains “ 


| curious and interesting particulars” relating to Dickens's 


works, The great amount of labour Mr. Cook has ex- 
pended on this list makes us hope that in a future edition 
he will add on index. Those interested in catalogues 
might wish to have more accurate title-page information 
than Mr. Cook has considered necessary, for though the 


| whole of a title-page eppears to be given in one former 


| another, from Mr. Cook's method it is difficult to dig) 


We are glad 


tinguish what is his and what is Dickens's 


| to see this work, special lists being pacticularly required 


like him, have been at a | 


here | 


at the present day. 


We have received from the Oxford University Press) 
Warehouse two new editions of the Ozford Bible for§ 
Teachers—one for the pocket and the other with the 
The great 
merits of this Oxford Bible are too well known to need 
dilating on here, Suffice it, then, tosay that Mr. Prowde} 
continues to make improvements on, and additions t, 7 
the supplementary matter contained in his former) 
editions. A French edition of the Bible, edited by Dm 
Louis Segond, and pri. ted likewise at the University 


| Press, bas also reached us. 


Mr. J. Cuaries Cox and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 


| are preparing for publication The Chron/cles of the Cole 


leqgiate Church or Free Chapel of All Saints Derby. Tht 
w. rk will be followed by The History of Dale Abbey, wit 
a full account of the discoveries made in the recent ex 
cavations, 

We have to record the gratification that has been) 


| lately afforded us of making acquaintance with one ot 
| Messrs. Macniven & Cameron’s excellent newly patentedy 
| silver quill-yielding penholders. 4 


space from September, 1867, to the current year, of which | 


the part before us is the latest instalment. It consists of 
110 pages, double columned, giving the substance or title 
not merely of all the leading articles and original com- 
munications which appear in the columnsof the Times. but 


countries, of all the civil actions, bankruptcies. deaths, 
accidents, &c., which have been recorded in paragraphs 
during the quarter of which it treats. In the volume 
before us we have the heads of the history of the out 
break of the war in South Africa, and also the leading 
events of our Afghan campaign Here, too, we find 
chronicled the first introduction of the electric light into 
the streets of London. In fact, there is no event or cir- 
cumstence, however minute, which has been noticed in 
the columns of the “leading journal” which is not duly 
chronicled here, under one heading or another. Une 
point in which we could wish to see an improvement is 


Potices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice? 
Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
Hic rt Ustque.—We propose to reserve your note 


y | the Christmas number. 
alsoof all the foreign intelligence, arranged under different | 





F. D.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms. 

Frep,. Wotcott has sent no address. 

G. R. is requested to allow time. 

T. C.—Yes. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addre«sed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’” —Advertisements an® 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, By 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return come 
munications which, for any reason, we do nut print; 
to thi» rule we can mako no exception. 
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